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Today In Oklahoma 




W amian^ 1990. What a ^rcat 
m month for making New Year's 
m resolutions for a fresh start in a 
new decade. The Nineties surciy 
will be the decade to prepare for the 
next century. 

In the year 2000, will we swim and 
catch fish in pure, iincontaniinated 
water in our rivers and lakes? Will we 
breathe dean air as we walk through 
oor neighborhood parks? Will we en- 
joy wildllowcrs as we drive along the 
highways and hike thrtaigh the state 
parks, free of unsightly litter and trash? 
Will there be open areas for (>ur wild- 
life to flourish? 

.My dream for the Nineties is a dean, 

safe environment in Oklahoma. As the 
new decade begins, please add myottr 
list of resolutions: plant a tree, call your 
nearest local or state park and vtjlun- 
tcer your help, sign up your organ i/a- 
tion in the Department of 'Tran sporta- 
tion's adopr-a-highway trash pickup 
program, pick up litter — yours and 
others — after each cniting, or join with 
others to preserve and improve t>ur air 
and water ([uality. As W oody CJuthrie 
sang, “This land is your land," d'hc 
reehnological advances of the 2()th 
century have made life easier. It's up 
to each of us to keep Oklahoma livable 
as wc approach the 2 1st century. 

'The ceiebration of the ’89c r l.and 
Run Centennial has stimulated resi- 
dents chmughoiic the stare to find out 
more about how their town began, to 
identify what's special about their 
communities and to renew old friend- 
ships. All sorts of activities arc planned 
as each community invites former rcsb 
dents and others to visit the state dur- 
ing Oklahoma Homecoming '9(1 
The community of Taylorsville 
— too small to appear on the state high- 
way map — will join with Ripley and 
Perkins for a country- fair. The farming 
eomm unities are south of Stillwater, 
Some residents of Durant arc even 


researching the towns now coh ered by 
Lake Texorna, 

[Patterned after those from the 
18()Us, an Indian 'Lradc Market is 
planned at Roman Nose Resort March 
30-,M. Here Indians will buy and trade 
products they make, such as moccasins 
and buckskin dresses, in hopes that the 
event will interest the younger people 
in preserv ing their traditions. 

When friends and relatives whoAc 
moved away visit your tow n, w h at is the 
one thing they miss the mtjst that they 
always want to see or do? Is it the an- 
nual hkIco, a favorite fishing spot or 
some other landmark? 

(^khihomri To/i/n will publish a spe- 
cial Homecoming '90 issue in May. 
We’d like to include what makes y<mr 
town different from any other place. 
Please write Oklahoma Tofia\\ Atm: 
Barbara Palmer, and let us know w hat 
former residents in your town find most 
interesting, fle sure to include your 
name, address and phone number. 

We've also organised a Homecom- 
ing '90 invitation to excite your friends 
about coming home. 'The package in- 
dudes a personal letter from f jovernor 
Bcllmon, the Oklahoma Today CTmren- 
nial issue, the “Oklahoma,Togcther 
We'll Ride” cassette tape and infijrma- 
tion about Homecoming ’90 activities. 
Ordering instructions are on page 31. 

Obviously, what makes the town of 
Arnett special is this small community's 
total commitment to the girls basket- 
ball team. And you can bet that bas- 
ketball season — particularly January 
when the girls sometimes play three 
and four games a week — is a favorite 
time for reunions and visitors there. 
Beginning on page 16, Kip Stratton 
describes in this issue, how for the past 
three years {and hopefully this one) the 
entire town has moved in March to 
Oklahoma City for the state champi- 
onships. 

— Sue Carter 
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Swing Your Ballerina 


If thert: could he such ii thinj^ as a 
baliet hoedown, it's ''Rodeo/' 

A^ncs l)c Milk's tap-dancin^» 
[hif'h-slappiujiilv exluibcrani hid let 
is a nevv addition to l ulsa Ballet 
rheatre's repertoire, but its 
amneetitm with Oklah^mia goes 
w av hack. 

In 1943, A^nes He Milk's bullet 
(subtitled “d'he Couni nj; of Burnt 
Rand/') siirpriscd the ballet world 
with movements inspired hy the 
American West, not Kuropean 
tradititm. It also caught the 
attention of a pair of sonj^writers 
named Rodffcrs and 1 laiitmcrstein* 
who hired I>e Mille tt» choreofjfraph 
a play they were working; on. Both 
the play, "Oklahoma!.” and De 


Milks choreoi'raphy were a sniash. 

The ha I let cells the story' of a 
tomboy Covy^irl w ho topes and 
rides with the cowhands, htn then 
is if^nored at the Saturday nidn 
daneCn When she chani^es from her 
jeans and cowbtjy hut to a dress and 
hair ribbons, both the 1 lead 
Wranf'ler and the Champion Rtiper 
vie ft>r her attention, 

1 irr's prt)duction (d’ “Rodeo,” 
along with "I'he Merry Widt>w.” 
will be presented at the 
Performing Arts (kilter in ' Tulsa 
T'ebruary 9-1 L Kriday and 
Saturday shows are at K p.m.; 
Sunday's performance is at Z p.m. 
Rtir ticket information, call 
(918) S8S-2.S71 



7u/sa 
HaUii Thmfre 
B V/Zy 

Sh tvis, m rite Head ^ 

\V ranker, mui iivle 
PeTui-Tditves, as the CowgtrL 


Making the Grade: A Model School 


When Scilwell parents decided 
their children needed a daily dose 
of poetry’, prose and plays, they 
faced two conventional choices: let 
the issue slide or cut something 
from the ctirrictdijm. 

They opted for the unexpected. 

"What we did,” says Maryetta 
School Principal tkrrhel Means, 
“was extend the school day by 30 
minutes/' 

Not one teacher or child 
complained. 

The result? .Students in this rural 
town of 3.000, where 97 percent of 
the families live lie low the poverty 
line, now publish books of poeerv, 
man their own television news 
program and perform in plays of 



Prim i pa i Carthel Means, poolside. 


their own creation. (Some even 
study C'hertjkec.) “We proved poor 
kids can learn just as well as rich 
kids.” says Means. 

This can-do arcitude (for 20 years 
the schooTs dropout rate has been 
i^ero) prompted the l/S. 

Department of luiueation in 1988 to 
award Maryetta its James Madison 
aw'ard, singling it out as one of the 
nation's top seven schools. 

Means contends any school could 
reproduce his success. “Money is 
not your answer. It helps btit it's not 
yolir answer/' 

In a time when education in 
Oklahoma is under the mierosccjpe. 
Means preaches a radical's message: 
Demand parental involvement in 
the classroom, routinely ask the 
community what it needs (Means 
built a swimming pool after one 
survey) and don't limit your 
definition of what a school should 
be. 

“You can't run a school like you 
did 100 years ago,” observes Means. 

Open 6 a.m. to 9 every' night, 
Maryetta houses cub scouts, piano 
lessons, adult aerobic classes. Little 
League, an classes, a swim team 
and a daycare. Soon parents will 
take computer classes there. 

“My motto,” says Means, “is if 
you use a building it'll last abtuit 20 
years. If you don't it'll last 18/' 


Ties that Bind: 
100-year-old 
farms and ranches 

When asked to imagine a life 
without his family's farm, Ronald 
Craun, not by nature a talkative 
man, is rendered nearly speechless. 

“I don't know what it would he 
like without it," he says finally, 

*Tm kind of partial to it.” 

Farmers like Craun, who lives on 
a half -sect if m n e a r J f me s 
homesteaded a few days after the 
'89 Run, are among a group of 
Oklahomans whose roots run hone 
deep. They're members of families 
who have stuck it out on the same 
farm or ranch tor a century' or better. 

So far, the state's (kntennial 
Farms and Ranches program, a joint 
project of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society and ihe state Department 
of Agriculture, has presented 
highway-sized signs to 37 families. 

Scattered 'acros.s the state, the 
signs mark farms large and small, 
and sprawling ranches like the 
14, 000-acre Stuart Ranch in .-\toka 
and Bryant counties, begun in 1867 
with a ('htJCtaw allocation. 

All share a common feature, says 
Melvina Hcish, of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society: “d'heir owners 
take a lot of pride in their land.” 
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LETTERS 


My older brother who lives at 
Salina, Kansas, has told me twice how 
much he enjoyed the recent article 
(Septembcr-Occober 1989) about 
W.S. Prettyman, the pioneer photog- 
rapher who had a studio in Blackwell 
for 10 years. 

My brother figures that the Pret- 
tyman claim was two miles sooth of 
the one our grandparents staked six 
miles north of B lack we I L Our grand- 
parents probably knew^ him in Arkan- 
sas City\ but we never heard this. Nor 
did we know until we read the article 
that he had done so much photogra- 
phy in Oklahoma before it was opened 
to settlement. 

Bonnie Speer produced a lot of 
new information that made W.S. Pret- 
tyman more than Just a name. This 
article is not the only one my brother 
has mentioned. After each issue, he 
usually has something to say about ar- 
ticles in Oklahoma Today. 'Fruly, ins a 
splendid magazine for the state, and 
this year espeeially has been great for 
all the historical material you have 
published. 

C* Joe Holland 
Norman 

You publish an excellent maga- 
zine, and as one of the first reporters 
of my generation to emphasize his- 
tory as a frcctuent topic (in the Daily 
Okiahomaa), I thank you. The issue in 
which Barbara Palmer wrote about 
the Mozart festival (May-June 1988) 
in Bartlesville was the best Oklahoma 
Today I have seen, as w'cll as the best 
of its kind. 

I do have a rec|uest — ^now that fjur 
lOOih anniversary' of the l^amJ Run 
draw's t() a dose, could w'c have less 
emphasis on the past and rural topics 
and mcjre on our wonderful towns and 
cities? Such as Mozart in Bartlesville. 

Mary Jo Nelson 

Oklahoma City 


When I received the Septem- 
bcr-October issue of Oklahoma To^ 
day\ I w'as pleasantly surprised when 
I began looking through and reading 
the magazine. Especially when I 
looked on page 9 and saw the picture 
puzzle map of Oklahoma displayed. 
The map was drawn by my son, Tim 
Harris, w'ho lives in Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

Tim is a product of Oklahoma as 
he w'as born in Okmulgee and started 
his schooling in Seminole. After liv- 
ing in Ardmore for a year, we were 
transferred to Kansas. 'Tim finished 
his education there. Several years 
ago, we lost Tim’s father due to a 
heart attack, but, if he were living, I 
know chat he would be very' proud of 
him. 

Betty L. Harris 
Stillwater 


NEXT ISSUE: As the weather begins 
CO w'arm and the winds to whip, we’ll 
take you outdoors for a look at an an- 
cient sport (newly rediscovered) that 
seems made for Oklahoma: kite 
flying. Well also wax eloquent with 
Oklahoma’s cowboy poets and cake 
you on a vacation chat will have you 
digging for the past. Ail this and a 
portfolio on the highest and lowest 
tow n s — a k i tu d e - w' i se — i n Ok I a ho m a 
i n c h c M a rc h - Ap ri 1 i ss uc o f Oklahoma 
Today. 
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BOOKS 


What Should We Tell Our Chil- 
dren About Vietnam? by Bill 
McCloud, University of Oklahoma 
Tress, 1989; $17.98, 

When faced with teaching junior 
high students about the Vietnam War, 
Pryor teacher Bill McCloud began 
with a beautifully simple idea, losing 
the indexes of books written about 
the war and \Vho"s Who ia America, 
McCloud identified people in posi- 
tions to have educated opinions and 
personal experience of the war Dur- 
ing the spring on987, McCloud sent 
handwritten letters to military' com- 
manders, mothers of soldiers, anti- 
war activists, politicians and public 
figures asking them the tjuestion: 
*AVhac do you think arc the most 
important things for today’s Junior 
high student to understand about the 
Vietnam War?’’ 

Their answers make up this ex- 
traordinary book. 

'Through the replies, from people 
as varied as fcjrmer U.S. Army Chief 
of Staff William C. Westmoreland 
(“The military did not lose a single 
battle of consequence and did not 
lose the war. The war was lost by 
congressional actions.,,”), Nm" York 
Times correspondent Seymour Hersh 
(“Shameful history”) and Vietnam 
veteran and poet Horace Coleman 
(“T'here are worse things than 
dying”), readers are privy to a wide 
range of moral and political convic- 
tions. 'They are also witnesses to the 
wrenching division that characterized 
America during its invailvcmcnt in 
this most confusing of wars. 

The collected letters arc often elo- 
quent and almost always passionate, 
leading readers easily to McCloud’s 
conclusion: There may be no easy 
ans we rs, b ut the Vietnam War is some- 
thing we all need to talk about. 

— Barbara Palmer 
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The Geronimo 

It Could Have Been The Car Of The Future. 

By M. Scott Carter 


W % ack during the summer of 

m ^ 1972» Knid residentCieorge 
m J McCamey and some friends 
M ^ trekked to I^a ('rosse, Kan- 
sas, and paid $1, ()()() for a car that had 
no wheels, a tree growing through its 
top, enough rust to beach the U.S. 
Navy and more dents than Zsa Zsa’s 
reputation. 

The interior w as nothing but rotted 
wood, encrusted dirt and spider wxbs. 
'Fhc motor looked salvageable, but the 
rest of the car did not. 

But for McCJamey, the owner of 
George’s Anti(|ue C>ar Museum in 
Knid, and his friends, the purchase 
was money well spent. In fact, the 
group would have paid more for the 
old heap. For underneath all that rusty 
metal and Kansas dirt w as exactly what 
they had been looking for — the auto- 
motive I loly (irail. The only Gcron- 
imo automobile known to be in exist- 
ence, quietly deteriorating in a field 
under the sunny, Kansas sky. 

McC'amey and his friends were 
ecstatic. 

“^’eah, we were happy,” he recalls. 
“We’d dug up half of Garfield County 
looking for that car and 1 was begin- 
ning to think we’d never find one. 
Then we heard about this fella’ in 
Kansas who might know' something, 
and, sure enough, there was one in his 
field.” 

I'hc men had spent a good portion 
of their summer and a substantial 
amount of money locating the car, and 
not a man among them begrudged the 



Geronimo a penny of it. Why.^ “Be- 
cause it was made in Enid,” says 
McCamey. 

“It was quite a car in its day and had 
it not been for a tw ist of fate that little 
car might have made Enid the next 
Detroit,” he adds. 

Enid, Oklahoma, automotive capi- 
tal of the Southwest. For awhile, it 
seemed possible. 

'Those were the years of 1916 to 
1920, years w hen the (icronimo .Motor 
(Company of Enid produced 1,000 ex- 
amples of automotive engineering that 


many considered a far cry better than 
Ford’s Tin Lizzy. At its zenith, the 
thriving little company employed more 
than 100 men, had a payroll in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars and 
was turning out a new car cvcr\' day. 

Founded by William C. Allen, the 
factor\' built both four- and six-cylin- 
der models. 'The vehicles came in three 
colors — blue, black and red — and the 
six-cylinder version could travel at an 
incredible 55 miles per hour. “If you 
were going dow nhill with the w ind at 
your back,” McCamey says, chuckling. 


Januarv'-Fcbruarv’ 1990 
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According to published accounts at 
the time, the car named after the fa- 
mous Apache war chief was durable, 
well-made and very popular. “On Sat- 
urday afternoon, a carload of Gcronimo 
automobiles left Knid for New ^'ork, 
destined for eventual shipment to 
Paris,” a September, 1918, edition of 
Eftir/ Eve/tfs reported. But the Geron- 
imo nameplate was dropped for foreign 
sales, and the vehicle arrived in Kurope 
under the alias, “Wing.” Nonetheless, 
the car was the pride of Knid. And still 
is. “\V)u know, a lot of people thought 
we were crazy,” McC'amey says, “but 
this little car was truly ahead of its 
time.” 

Company brochures describe a lux- 
ur\' vehicle with more standard fea- 
tures than other autos had options. 'The 
Geronimo came with color choices at a 
time when Detroit knew only basic 
black: it had a 45-horsepower Ruten- 
ber six-cylinder motor with an electric 
startingsystem when most vehicles still 
needed hand cranks: it had electric 
head lamps, a leather and wooden inte- 
rior (tr\ to get that in a Buick, today) 
and an on-board electric air pump, in 
case of Bats. 4'he price for all this: $895, 
$1,295 for the six-cylinder vehicle. 

“It was a well-thought-out car,” 
McC^amey says. 

And for a short while it was the talk 
of the state. It took a fire to stop the 
assembly lines. 'To this day, no one 
knows what caused the flames that 
raged through the small company, nor 
where it started. What they do know is 
that late one summer evening the sky 
of (iarfield C^ounty glowed red from 
the heat of a burning automobile fac- 
torv'. “According to legend, the fire 
started late one August night, in 1 920,” 
McCamey says. “Something exploded 
and within minutes the plant was en- 
gulfed. Local firemen couldn’t arrive 
fast enough. 

“Kvcrv’thing was gone,” he says. 

“Kvervthing.” 

'The fire ended the life of the sturdy 
little car and the hopes of growth for the 
company. “Oh, I know that Mr. .Allen 
had insurance,” McGamey says. “But 


the fire so totally destroyed the factory 
that it was just impossible to rebuild. 
And even if people had wanted to, 
there was just too much gone.” 

Then time began to claim the re- 
mainingcars. “Cjradually, the cars were 
sold and some were salvaged,” Mc- 
Camey says. “During World War II, 
many were scrapped in metal drives, 
until almost everv' one had disap- 
peared.” 

Somewhere around 19b0 talk of 


“It was quite a car in 
its day and had it not 
been for a twist of fate 
that little car might 
have made Enid the 
next Detroit.** 

— George McGamey 


tracking down a (ieronimo began to 
circulate and an effort to find one was 
launched. The search would continue 
until 1972. Locating the car just brought 
a new batch of problems. “W'e had 
very, ver\' little to go on,” McCamey 
explains. “'There were hardly any c.x- 
isting plans to use to restore the car and 
many of its small parts had deteriorated 
to the point they couldn't be saved.” 

For a while, it looked like the car 
might have simply traded a Kansas 
pasture for a similar address in Okla- 
homa. “But the people of Knid really 
helped us out,” McC’amey says. “We 
found an old stock certificate, copied it 
and used it to raise money for the car’s 
restoration.” 

Once again, the residents of Knid 
were building a (leronimo. “I guess 
you could call it the prodigal car,” 
McCamey says, smiling broadly. “Ki- 
ther way, we got our car back.” 

Restoring the car took more than 
eight years and cost more than $4(),()()0. 
'Today the salvaged shell looks as if it 
just rolled off the showroom floor. Dark 
blue, with a genuine leather interior 


and handmade, wooden spokes, the 
Geronimo is restored — everything 
having been rebuilt, retooled or re- 
placed. “She will drive just like she did 
in the teens,” .McOamey says. “And 
she still turns heads.” 

For McCamey, andmembersof the 
Knid .Anti(|ue Automobile Association, 
the car is more than just another resto- 
ration project. 

“ This little car is part of the town,” 
Mc(!amey says. “It’s something for 
evervone.” 

The (leronimo resides now at 
(icorge's.AntitiucC’arMuseum in Knid. 
.She sits off to one side, proudly dis- 
played under a replica of a period gas 
station. And even though she might 
look similar to the other cars of that day, 
to the residents of Knid, this v ehicle is 
something special. 

‘A'ou might say, she’s our Rolls 
Royce,” McCamey says. “'To us, she’s 
priceless.” L® 


Oklahoma State ( a /vers it)' graduate M. 
Srott Carter is a v / iter and photographer 
for the .Stillwater NewsITess. 
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George's .1////V////' Car Museum at 
.V. Grand is just o ff I \S. Highway 64. 
near dov'utov'u Euid. Eifty vintage ears 
are displayed in the mu.^eum. housed in 
the tov n s old Coea-Cola bottling plant. 

Among Geotge MeCamey's prizes are 
a I9I ! Model E and a Studebaker 
Hav'k. plus other pre^t ^50 models. 
Another 2.^ ears are on display in the 
“ room. ” 

I he museum is open Wednesday to 
Saturday from tO a. m. to .s p.m: eome 
May /, the museum vriH a ho open on 
Tuesdays and from / p.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Sundays. .\d mission to the museum is 
JC. ?. 5( ^ for adults. $ 2.50 for .senior 
eiti'zens and S2 for ehildren. Ear more 
information, eall (405} 242-6HI5. 
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These single-minded museums don’t have a little bit of 
everything, just everything about a little bit. 


W hen it vomes to finding the hettvy- 

^^eights is emy. Nnnm like GHmase^ PhU- 
hrook and Woolaror trip over emh other 
as they rod off the tongne. Not so the small 
museum, Tueked away on the side streets of 
hig rities and the Imulevards of rural towns, 
these museums r/uietly go almut thetr bust ness y anno tired, and, 
except for the rare exception, unheralded hy both in -staters 
and out-oftowners alike. 

Is it any wonder? Oklahoma has more than 200 muse- 
ums to its credit. Some rm bigger than your folks' tmmaar 
garage. Finding them ail, sans guide, can be a logistical night- 
mare, since small museums pop up on the flatlands of the 
Panhandle and high above the banks of the Red River, in the 
heart of Oklahoma Cit)^ and on the orttskirts of Tulsa, And 
though they may share the distinction of being ^\vnall, ” they 
are as much unlike each other as they will ever be alike. 
Some are good, .4 few are great. Six should probably not 
be overlooked. And that's because each one of the small 
museums we explore here fits a particular niche as far as 
museums go. It does what it does — however obscure — and it 
does it well. No lightw^eights here. Just six great reasons to 
journey inside during Oklahoma's wintery months. 



These me /G*r> of the best ntd-tmen you t! ever see, duims 
Firefighters Museum amitortsmu Omeh, Onieh is teamug agaimr a 
19^0 SUitz fire engine, in ^"99 peirenr^' mini condition. 


Jim liars -Fcbniitrs’ JW(I 
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THE FIREFIGHTERS MUSEUM 


M ore than 50 years ago, 
Sam OriJcli ran away 
from home three 
times* But his mother 
didn't worry. She 
knew she’d find her 
son at Fire Station No* 
10 at 16th Street and Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Oklahoma City* “I got to eat 
lunch with the firefighters, t<j shine the 
bras*s on the fire engine and when they 
took me home, I got to ring the bell,” 
Orueh said* “So I guess I alM-ays wanted 
to be a firefighter.” 

Although he retired 11 years ago 
after 28 years as a driver for the Okla- 
homa City Fire Department* Oruch is 
still surrounded bv the world he loves 


most. His eyes glotv when he glances 
at the 35 fiashy red fire engines, roll- 
ing stock (fire equipment with wheels) 


and ocher firefighting memorabilia 
housed in the Oklahoma hlrefightcrs 
Museum in Oklahoma Cit>^ “There 
may be another museum who says 
theyVe number one,” the feisty mu- 
seum eurator said, “but they can come 
talk CO me. I love to argue*” 

The museum, originally a meeting 
room in the Oklahoma State Firefight- 
ers Assoctation Complex, opened in 
1970 to preserve the mcmor\^ of Amer- 
ica’s firefighters. Now the only mu- 
seum of its kind to be owned and op- 
erated by firefighters rhcmselvc*s, the 
museum gives Oruch an excuse t() give 
visitors a historic jaunt through fire- 
fighting histoiy. 

IFs an illuminating advenciire of 
discovery from a man who loves hts 
life’s work* Oruch provides “down-to- 
earth” fire safety education, through 
both films and common-sense lectures, 
as well as celling comments about the 



sad ’''*^** 

Ypui^‘ * ^ 

Hie ^ 

jami in 

iinUf Ihf end 


beautiful antitpie equipment* (Parents 
are often taken aback at how curious 
children are about firefighting tech- 
nitjues, gear and duties, he says.) 

More than half of the museum’s 
14,000 square feet is filled with displays 
straight from Oklahoma's past, includ- 
ing its first fire station, “Fire Depart- 
ment No* 1,” originally built by VS. 
s<ildiers at Fort Supply in Indian Tcr- 
ritorv' in 1869. 

Older pieces, like a wooden fire 
h y d ra n t c i re a 1 790 , vve re gi ve n t o the 
museum by fire stations and firefight- 
ers from across the country* Proving, 
Oruch says, that the soul of the mu- 
seum remains the men who don the 
boots, coats and hats and battle the 
fires. 

“After fighting fires it's hard to get 
it out of your system,” Oruch said* 
“Come see us* Wc'vc got something 
soap and water can't take off.” 

— Keviin Goff 


77/e musei/m. 111 6 OJth~ 

homa City, h mirhahk fmn hiterstate 
35 tmd N.E. 50 fh. Honn are 10 a. m. to 
4:30 pjn. daily, closed Thankspving, 
Christmas and Nm: Year's. Admission: 
Adults $2; ages 6-12, $!;rhUdren under 
six,fn^e (if accompanied by adult}. For 
information, call (405} 424-3440. 


TOM MIX MUSEUM 

M otion picture star 'Torn 
Mix once earned $40 a 
month punching cows 
for the 101 Ranch, 
then he rose to star- 
dom after volunteer- 
ing for a dangerous 
stunt in a movie being filmed at the 
historic Oklahoma ranch* 

His gutsy pertormance, a square 
chin and eyes full of mischief got Tom 
Mix a movie contract. But it was his 
unerring instinct for drama that fueled 


Dew:ey dti^ens daim Tom Mix as one of their 
own; he served as town imnshat before 
heading to Hotiywood. 


Oklahoma I'ODAV 



M SCOTT GAHTEfi 



The Rffsehili Srhmi! iwhtghhtQn prugram al the Cherokee Snip Mio^emn h one hisfory lesson srhoolehlkiren fan sU still fon fi hey had Ifetter or 
they 'll find themselves sitthT in the eotner.i Child mt use an outhouse^ drink from tin rups mid hrin^ Innrh hnekets. {So pop or T^' in kies allo^edj 


his career and led him to shape the 
plots of his films into mythic contests 
between ^ood and evil !40 successful 
they so(m characterized the entire 
Western genre. 

Fans worldwide adored him; phonos 
in the Dewey museum named for Mix 
show a throng of Brits choking the 
streets of London, desperate for a 
glimpse of the American star as he rode 
through the city' in 1925, 

Other photos are here, too, sprinkled 
among the pearl-handled revolvers, 
ornamental spurs and silver-laced 
saddles the cowboy-turned-film star 
collected. One unforgettable photo 
shows a chasm deep as eternity, above 
which hangs an impossibly tiny man on 
horseback, suspended like a fly over 
infinity. This heart-stopping photo 
speaks volumes about courage* And it 
says something about Mix, 


Brave, yes. But Mix was no fool, A 
yellowing new^spaper story notes that 
the covvboy took with him to I lolly” 
wood an old friend and marksman, who 
vvas the only person allowed to take aim 
at the star \vhcn his l()-gallon hat 
needed to be shot from his head. 

The star had less luck protecting 
himself from the romantic illusions 
fostered by stardom; he married five 
times. 

Eventually, forsaking Hollywood, 
Mix hit the road wath an enormously 
successful circus act. He carried with 
him a well-stocked medicine chest, 
packed with everything from bicarb 
and castor oil to smelling salts in small 
glass vials. Was he a hypochondriac,^ Or 
did stunt utjrk take its to 11.^ 

Such fjuestions are raised more of- 
ten by silent museum artifacts than 
they are answered, as wc peep curi- 


ously into the past. 

— Sharon Wright 

The tmiseum, 71! N. Deltmtire, 
is at the mnter of Hth and Don 
7}kn Honts are Tuesday through Friday 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m, Saturday and Snuday 2 
to 5 pjn. Closed Mondays and state 
holidays. Admission: Fm\ For infonna- 
lion, rail (918) 53F15S5. 


CHEROKEE STRIP MUSEUM 

E ach 'Tuesday chrough Fri- 
day, hundreds of fourth- 
grade students fde into a 
one-room schoolhousc on 
the grounds of the C^hcro- 
kee Strip Museum in Perry. 
They trade their ctrmp liters 
for slates and their ballpoints for ink 


Jan u a r> - 1 " di r ua r\ 1 990 
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This fihpTiy of rare Smifhent Timas is a visaai feast for visifors ami also senes as a iahorafoty for arTtsis uho emm to the mmeam to 

researrh tnhai dress and textiles. The :\nmiarko museum rooms siith the Oklahoma Indian Am and Caaft (hoTeratk e. 


vvcils and spend a day as if they were 
living in 1910. 

“AVc go baek co when die hoys sat 
on one side of the rcjom and girls an^ 
other,*’ says Sharrie Jerome, an Okla- 
homa State graduate who now plays 
school rnarm in this most innovative of 
museum programs. 

'rhe brainchild of Kathy Dixem of 
the Oklahoma llistoriea! Society’s 
museum division and museum staffers, 
the cw'D-year-old Roschill Schotjl [Pro- 
gram is ambitious for a .small museum 
located in an even smaller town (popu- 
lation 3,000), But it’s been a big-town 
success. \Miat w'as a two-day program 
for 1,400 students last year is now a 
four-day program expected to draw 
2,800* I’cachers drive school buses 
three hours so their students can visit 
the schotd. And the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History was 
so impressed with the program it 
awarded the museum a national award 
of merit this year* 

All this, observes museum site atten- 


dant Kaye Bond, because in 1971 the 
people <jf Noble County decided they 
wanted at least one one-room schtud- 
house in their area preserved and so 
they upped and reloeatcd Roschill 
behind the mu se u m on the n on h we s t 
edge of Perry. 

Last fall, museum officials unveiled 
the Roschill School Prtjgram for fourth - 
graders. Fourth graders were chtjsen, 
Bond says, because they arc old enough 
for a day trip, yet young enough “to get 
excited ab<mt imagining.” (It’s also the 
year students get their first oftldal dose 
of Oklahoma history. ) 

I hus lar, the kids have proven in- 
credibly willing to buy the concept of 
a trip through time. “ Fhey leave the 
museum and as they walk across the 
park, over the bridge across the stream, 
by our deer, they start saying, ^Oh, 
wowf ‘Oh, wow,’ You can almost see 
them bubble up because they're going 
back in time.” 

Some get just a bit carried away, 
Bond says with a chuckle. 


^‘■Onc boy asked the schoolmarm how 
old she was and when she cold him she 
was in her early 2(ls, another child spoke 
up in protest, 'But you have to he at 
least 100 if you really were a teacher in 
19107 “ 

Such moments arc gems for a pro- 
gram that strives h>r authenticity, (Stu- 
dents are, for example, asked to dress 
in period clothing.) “Although they only 
visit one day,” adds Jerome, “Roschill 
scholars are given lessons in reading, 
writing, hygiene (the proper use <jf lye 
soap), spelling and mathematics. 

“If they misbehave,” she warns, 
“they are made to place their nose in a 
corner or, w hen they are \ cry bad, 
forced to sit w ith the opp<jsite sex.” 

— M, Scoll (barter 


The muse ant is hatted on West Tir 
A venae in Petty. Honrs are 9 a an. to 5 
pan. liteseiay thnntgh Frtda\\ I to 5 pan. 
vreekends. e/osed Monday and /w/idavs. 
Admission: Free. For information, at// 
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SOUTHERN PLAINS INDIAN 
MUSEUM & CRAFT CENTER 


R osemary Ellison was 
studying primitive art at 
Columbia rnivcrsicy in 
New \'ork (aty in 1%4, 
when she had her first 
dose encounter with art 
made by Southern Plains 
Indians. It iloored the young New 
Yorker. “I couldnY beHeve the buck- 
skin work/" reealis the now curator of 
the Sotichera Plains Indian Museum 
and CYafi (-enter in Anadarko, "‘The 
twisting of fringe on a dress. Or the 
colors. Ihe bead work cjf the Kiowas 
and Comanehes." 

Soon Southern IMains Indians came 
to mean tme of nine tribes to her: .\ra- 
paho, (Cheyenne, Camiandie, Dela- 
ware, Et. Sill .Apache, Kiowa, Kimva 
.Apache, Wichita or Caddo; their arc, 
one of the last frontiers for an arc histo- 
rian, '"'Ehe Plains Indians roamed from 
here to old Mexico/* Kllison (jbserves. 
“'niey went to Fatts zo trade. Their 
cattle grazed from here to Weatherford. 
"‘'They got around/’ 

Ellison, that exposure to new 
places and terrains translated into an 
artistic style that crackles with excite- 
ment. ‘"Southern Plains arc just seems 
to ha\e a bit more sparkle/’ she eon- 
Tides, 


'Today it is one of Pdlison's duties 
as curator of the Southern Plains mu- 
seum CO import six exhibits each year 
chat will help local coniempcvrary 
South ern Plains Indian artists keep the 
sizzle in their work. 

'The end result has been a sjwall 
museum with an exhibition schedule 
that rivals the big boys, Eskimtj Indian 
artists, bead makers, basket we avers, 
silversmiths, tipi makers — the museum 
has showcased them all: at times, in- 
crtKlucing the artist or craft for the first 
time to the public. 

'The stream of exhibitions keeps the 


Cuminr itrrg . \hihk JfJ V 

of Okhhoma^s fiivante smi W tU Rogtrs. fi'he 
tor h hurmt^imi from romuks^ pats^.t 
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museum fresh for even the locals, and 
it’s why Pdlison believes the museum, 
though small, continually draws more 
than 50,()0() visitors a year, 

'There’s also one other reason: 'The 
musGum"s permanent display of South- 
ern Plains gurmcnis. lYom feathered 
fans to moccasins to beaded buckskin 
dresses, the items span two centuries, 
forming a textile timeline across one 
west wall of the museum. Ivllison says 
the display is <me-of-a-ki nd and the 
chances of anyone reproducing it, 
remote, “'Fhough/’ she admits, with a 
worried ItKik, "‘ymi never know what 
someone might have in their attic/’ 

’ — ^lennne M. Devlin 


77tr mttsft/m sits on 1 \S. High^^ay 62 
mi the emt skie of AnadtirkfL Hours are 9 


a:m. to 5 p j/r Mo/if/ay through Saturday 
and / to 5 pjir Sunday, June through 
Septmdier; 9 a. or to 5 p.m. Tuesday 
through Saturday and / to 5 pan. 
Sunday, Omher through May. The 
museum Hoses for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Sevr Year's Day. Admis- 
sion: ¥m\ T m informatimr rail {405} 
247 - 622 !, 


WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL 

W ill Rogers has been 
dead more chan 30 
years, but every day 
Greg Maiak, curator 
of the Will Rogers 
Memorial, gets calls 
from someone want- 




P{m! Lmtne's mu mis m ihe rniuudu uf ihe Pirn ns inr/mns and Pioneer Museum in Woodmird pain/ fife in hermr propor/lons: opening die 
Cherokee S/rip, dtrLlngaUtk up /hr (Um/ V^es/ern /rail /o Dodge Ci/y and flvUminga raw fmnnmnl/y. 


ing him O) look up ii c|uocc from Okla- 
homa’s most famous citizon or asking 
him what ^‘Wili said about this.” 

*'Wc get calls from congressmen » 
calls from schtdars, calls from television 
shows like "Jc<jpartiy,' marvels Ma- 
lak. 

“Will always told his wife,” adds 
Malak, “when the world got tired of his 
little jokes he’d come back home to 
C la remote*” 

!t’s yet to happen* HBO just did a 
show' on the man; a Brtradw'ay show' is 
set CO open this spring: and Willard 
Scott of the “I'oday” shovv aired his 
weather program from the steps of the 
Will Rogers Memorial last November. 

“l ie’s just as alive today," says 
Malak, w ho credits the phenomenon 
tf> Will Riggers’ uncanny ability to cap- 
ture the human character* “He could 
get to the meat of issues, parcicularly 


in those troubled times in the 30s* We 
have people come by who were alive 
then or whose parents W'erc and they 
tell me, 'The first thing my folks did 
w hen they w'ould get the paper each 
night was look and see what Will Ro- 
gers had said that day.’ ” 

Kach year, 350,000 people visit the 
Will Rogers Memorial in C]larcmorc* 
"Ten times more than visit some of the 
state’s largest art museums. Malak says 
75 percent cd’ the visitors arc from out- 
of-state, a gofjd many from oui-of-thc- 
country* “But then,” says Malak, 
“WilTs reputation was in tern at ion ah 
He w'as known in Russia and Japan. We 
have news clippings from around the 
world that ran w hen he died. All they 
say is, "Will I )icd*’ livery one knew who 
they meant*” 

What visitors find at the Memorial 
amounts to, in .Malak’s opinion* a presi- 


dential library for a man w ho w as never 
president. Many of the 2 million words 
Will Rogers wrote in his lifciimc arc 
here, as are his family photographs, 
personal belongings, 40 of the 75 mov- 
ies he made, including “Roping I'oo!,” 
and his saddle collection. 

Just thinking about the eomprehen- 
sivcness of the eolleerion makes Ma* 
lak beam* “I have one of the best jobs 
in the w'orld* 1 love coming to work.” 
Certainly Malak believes Will Ro- 
gers, who died with Wiley Post in a 
plane crash in l^>int Barrow, Alaska, on 
.August 15, 1935, has left something be- 
hind chat endures* “It’s a real joy to 
watch and listen to visitors. Most just 
lo{}k up at the (jtj) Davidson statue in 
avve* Then somebiidy quotes Will 
about something* 'The young 
people — who weren’t even alive in 
193.5— then say something like, 41c 
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said chat? How could he have known 
about that away back then?' " 

— Bob Donaldson 


The memonai and mmeum Tti on U " 

U V// Rogers Boulevard on Stafe Highway 
H8 near C fair mo re. Houts are 8 a. nr to 
5 pjn. daily, closed Ihanhgiving and 
Christmas Days. Admission: Tree. For 
information., cam9l8) 841-07 19. 


THE PLAINS INDIANS 
AND PIONEER MUSEUM 

D riving through the lonely 
SI retches (jf northwest 
Oklahoma, it's easy to 
imagine there are as many 
windmills as petiple. The 
beauty (jf the land isn't an 
easy one: long^ iin inter- 
rupted vistas of fields bordered with 
bristly foliage. 

Life here rarely has been easy, ei- 
ther. ‘"When you see chose movies with 
wagons moving through tall grass, with 
women h>sing their minds in a sea of 
grass — this is it," says Krankic 1 Icrzer, 
director of the Plains Indians and Pio- 
neer Museum in Wotjdward. 

'The museum, like Wot jd ward 
artHind it, radiates a cordial, open feel- 
ing. !^ife here was so hard, says I ler/er, 
folks had tt> band together. Neighbor- 
I i ness has been passed down in fami- 
lies like old silver 

friendliness, in fact, is a bona fide 
job requirement at the museum, ‘‘Wc 
dorLt want visin>rs ignored,’' says 
Herzer, “and we don’t vant people 
feeling like they have to speak in a 
whisper.” 

f (jrall its folksy warmth, though, the 
museum’s achievements are impres- 
sive. The 1987 exhibit “Northwest 
Passages” — a centennial collection of 
artifacts and pluitographs from 1887- 
1987 “ won the museum a national 
award. A Plains Indians exhibit, “Like 
My Fathers Bchirc Me,” is a scholarly 
and trant[uH display of the lifestyle of 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes. 
Herzer keeps artifacts like drums. 


grinding sttmes and (dull) scrapers 
available for living history demonstra- 
tit>ns, 'Vhc Indian mom is a fav'orite 
stopping place for many of the mu- 
seum’s nearly 1 2, 000 visitors each year, 
bur the audience Herzer is most happy 
to have pleased arc the Cheyenne cid- 
ers who bring their grandchildren to the 
museum, “'rhey tell them, ‘d’his is how' 
it was,’ ” ! Icrzer says proudly. 

The museum and its director arc 
refreshingly honest about life and the 
variety of people who settled western 
Oklaht>ma. A few of former resident 
Dolly Kczer’s elegant garments, sal- 
vaged from her salad days as a Denver 
madam, are on display. When she 
moved to Woodward in the 1890’s, 
Kezer griped that she was a “ten-dol- 
lar woman in a two-dollar town." (Her 
lack of success in Woodward eventu- 


ally turned Kezer to making an honest 
living,) Temple Houston, Sam Hous- 
ton's son, also lived in \^'oodward, a fast 
and hard life by all accounts. 

Woodward has thrived in spite of 
dust storms, tornados and an isolation 
that makes residents quick to empha- 
size “northwest” when they call them- 
selves Oklahomans, 

'Fhc people who settled here were 
proud of being cough enough to stay, 
Herzer says, "It would have run off 
weaker peopIc^ — and has.” 

— Barbara Palmer 


The museum is located at 2009 1 1 'illiams 
Avenue in Woodward. Hours are 10 aan. 
to 5 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, I to 
4 p.m. Sunday. Closed Mondays. Admis- 
sion: Fne, hut donations arrepted. For 
information, call i 405} 256-6136. 


Getting 

There 


sm-ore 


A piamml day trip to any of these six 
small museums could easily stretch into a 
^reheud or more, cofmdenug that they 're all 
in areas rirh in local history and rultute 
Should you decide to take on mnterhy 
taking a trip across the state to see these 
museums, here an some Imlging tips you 
might find hand\\ 

if lo^ -overhead is your idea of a good 
rime, yon 7/ he glad to knotie that all the 
museums an within 30 miles of a state 
park; most of the parks have RX hook-ups 
and many have rustic rahins for cent. Some 
recommended starts an Boiling Springs 
State Park, a few miles east of Woodward, 
(40S) 256-7664; 0.mge Hills State Park, 
southwest of Dewey. Iretween Bartie.^dle 
and Pawhuska, (9i8} 3.i6-4l4i; and the 
Oklahoma State IhTtversity-aperated 1 Jtke 
Carl Blackwell, .southeast of Perry, {405} 
.U3-5I57. 

For travelers intent on ealde television 
and room service, we hrtve some other 
suggestions: 

In Clanmore, why not stay where Will 
Rogers stayed The Will Rogers Hotel 514 
U '. Will Rogers Boulevard, opened in 1930, 
and subsequent nn ovations lutve preserved 
rather than erased its Thirties flavor. .1 
bonus: \ou ran stdi take a soak in 



Claremon's once- renowned mineral waters, 
i'he horePs nm nationaTrhain strek, hat it 
does have lots of char after For 
re.mvations, rail 1 405} 346-0841. 

In Perry, the Cherokee Strip Motel on 
l\S. Highway 7? and interstate 33, is 
harrdy to the museum (and its name is easy 
to tememlrer.} For resenations, raH {403} 
336-2218. 

The Southern Plains , Motel {another easy 
name}, on i '.S, Highway 62, is a popular 
stopping piare for Anadarko visitots. For 
reservations, call (403} 247-2491. 

.\nd, if yoiT re in the mood to sample 
more museums, the state publishes a 64- 
page larnhurt titled Xjklahoma's Museums 
and HTtorir Sites. ” Indexed by town, it 
lists more than 200 mu.^eims. Fora free 
ropy of the brochure, write: Oklahoma 
Tourism and Recreation Department. 500 
Will Rogers Building, Oklahoma City. OK 
73/05 or call t -800-652-6552. 


|:inuar>q-d>nmry 19^K) 
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f he Arnett Lady 
Wildcats give a 
small town its best 
shot at glory. 

By W.K. Stratton 

Photographs by Kent Vinyord 


T he day was typical for October in north- 
western Oklahoma. I'he sky seemed par- 
ticulariy high and was etched with wisps 
of clouds, d he trees showed Innrs of yel- 
l<Av and red in their leaves. Tractors pulled seed drills 
or moved large, round bales of hay along the shoul- 
ders of the highways. Water from fall rains stood in 
some of the fields and ditches. In Arnett, coffee drink- 
ers at the Curclc Cj Cafe clanked heavy ceramic cups 
against saucers and discussed their deer stands and 
the rdati%^e merits of Dodge and (]M(^ trucks. Over 
at the Idtillips station, a group cyf men watched the 
repairing of a tire — a fence steeple caused the 
flat — and spoke approvingly of the gentle weather. 

A block or so w the mni\\ in the five-year-old Arnett 
High School gym (a gym that woidd do a larger school 
proud), Coach Mac surveyed the girls playing twer- 
on-two during basketball practice. I le worried, as all 
coaches do, about depth. 

‘MA'cgoc talent, ’’ (arach Mac— Jim McDaniel — said 


T/if Lr/ffy WiMm: (F/vm left as mtmimrd In phmt Gayla 
A'«. SI i Amy Shoaf^ AV>. IM Kmiy Hninsmter^ I i; 
Tammy H mi ter, 14; Chanda U>J/, !4: Usa Hay less, SI: Kendra 
Baykss, II; Diana Hidkr; 33; Denise Srm^^den, 35: and ! jirrie 
Wildmati, h\ Nta tHstlde: Amher Spemrr and Kasa Davis, Not 
pi f fared: Samiya Cara a. The girls say mie of their dieme songs 
k, ^lladta the Bane 3^ 
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Keniira Baykss^ No. /S, p/iysitYj/ his/ a Dover gaarfi hi tke quarlfr-findh o f the i9H9 

smtetounummit. The Wikiam mm: 41 M. 


AS sneakers squeaked and bails thud- 
ded on the wooden court. “I just don't 
have a whole lot of it." 

The practice was typical for Octo- 
ber for Arnett and the \ 33 other schools 
participating in Cdass B basketball in 
Oklahoma* (lirls here had been prac- 
ticing during school hours since the 
beginning of the fall semester. But with 
the coming of the first week of Octo- 
ber, the rules allowed for after-school 
practice as welL Idiat meant the sea- 
son was not far away. It was time to get 
serious* Just days into their pre-season 
routine, the Lady Wildcats already had 
one scrimmage behind them. 

'‘Set a screen/' Coach Mac shiUJted 
to the players* “t^ui* Get open. 'Take 
care of your pass. Stjuarc up, now. 
C'mon, guards. Get with 'em. Who’s 
guarding her? 1 don't see any pressure 
out there. C/mon, get after her*'' 

d'hc girls mopped their faces with 
the sleeves and collars t>f their d -shirts 
and breathed hard as they tried to in- 
crease the intensity of the practice* 
rhey knew they had a kjt to live up to* 


'Lhe banners on the north wall of the 
gym showed how good Arnett girls 
basketball teams have been during the 
decade of the '80s: Ck>nference cham- 
pion in 1986 with a record of 22-5: state 
scmi-f1nalist in '8? with a record of 28- 
6: state ([uarcer-finalist in '88 with a 
record of 28-3; and, most ijnprcssivc, 
state runner-up in '89 with a record of 
29-3* "Lhcy also knew coffee-shop talk 
had pegged this as the year die Lady 
Wildcats could take it all the way. 

While girls basketball is not the most 
important thing in Arnett, people there 
will tell you, it is an integral pan of rhe 
town— and has been for a good long 
while. In this .Arnett is not unlike 
many — perhaps most — small towns in 
Oklahoma, towns co<j small to field 
fcKjtball teams or keep a movie theater 
in business. ’'It’s about the only thing 
there is to do in those small towns/' 
says Oklahoma girls basketball coach- 
ing legend Bertha Frank ' League, who 
coached her Byng teams to more than 
1,150 victories between 1926 and 1969. 

Girls basketball has been “a big 


thing' in Arnett for many years. Visi- 
tors traveling to the scat of Ellis County 
see the water tower painted with Wild- 
cat gold before they sec much of any- 
thing else of the town. Then, at the city 
limits, visitors are welcomed to the 
home of the Wildcats by a sign painted 
in gold and black, ‘d/s always been 
something that was very^ big in Arnett/' 
says Connie Shoaf, who started for 
three years as a guard for the Wildcats 
during the mid-1960s. "\Vc didn’t have 
nearly as good a team as we have now, 
but it was still something we really 
enjoyed. Yes, it was something big, 
even then." 

Shoaf s experience with basketball 
is not atypical for Arnett, Her father, 
Rex Holloway, had played for Arnett. 
She started playing when she was in 
the first grade. "1 played w ich a neigh- 
bor hoy who was a 6-foot guard.” 

Now her daughter is a guard for the 
Wildcats* "You make a lot of friends in 
basketball/’ she says* LAnd you learn 
a lot from competition — having to w'ork 
hard, having to believe." 

It has only been in the past five years 
that .Arnett has bect)mc a state power 
in ('lass B basketball. .And residents of 
the town and the surrounding 
area — w ho for decades have filled the 
gy^m even though state titles were 
bey o n d t h e rc a I m o f p os s i b i I i c y — h a v e 
let their enthusiasm for hoops run free. 
"People are just really proud of what 
the girls have achieved," says Sandy 
Elliott, wUo teaches home ectintimics, 
social studies and art at the high school. 

G irls got involved with basket- 
ball within months of the 
game's invention by Dr* 
James Naismith in the aiicumn of 1891* 
According to the Oklahoma Secondary 
Schools .Actitaries Association, organ- 
i/ed girls matches betw een schotils go 
back at least to 1917. Bur 'l eague says 
play between girls teams w as not wide- 
spread in Oklahoma when she first 
coached basketball in the small Goal 
Cmmty community of Cairo in 1925* 
In tact, 'League maintains that one of 
her biggest struggles during her long 
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J7/e ijidy WHfiaits play a strmimrd gytme: Qmh Jim MrDmnei sms he udrs in 40 m SO pirns, 
Noi so, say itisglris. 'JOs mo ft iUr Hi\ " a piayer amfides. "UV soanfed ome. '' 


coaching career was conv incing males 
comprising various rules- making bod- 
ies that girls had chc stamina and 
strength even to play the game. 

Within a few years, however, girls 
basketball was entrenched statewide, 
although it was limited to small scht>ols. 
Larger schools, for the most part, did 
not start playing girls basketball umil 
the 1970s, when federal education 
legislation— generally referred to as 
Title 9 — prohibiting sex discrimination 
in secondary' -school sports funding 
took effect. The OSSAA says 9,.S0t) 
girls represented Oklahoma schotds on 
the hardwood in 

Girls basketball thrives, however, as 
a community-wide concern mostly in 
small towns like Arnett. In such places, 
the game is cherished. 

In Arnett, it is also a year-round af- 
fair. 'The town has its own basketball 
camp in the summer, and there is a 
summer basketball league for junior 
high-aged and younger players. High 
school players take part in summer bas- 
ketball in Woodward or one of the other 
larger towns nearby. Parents, like chose 
in other small communities caught up 
in basketball fever, give their children 
time off from chores around the house 
to let them practice basketball A goal 
is as ubiquitoos as a barn ac virtually 
every farmstead where children live. 
.And, in the absence of a neighborhood 
court, a few years ago folks living in the 
.Arnett area upped and built themselves 
a portable goal that can be wheeled 
from tarm to farm. 

Basketball fever in small towns, 
however, can sometimes burn too hot. 
Dixie Bayless, whose daughter Kendra 
has started f(jr the Wildcats for f<mr 
years, knows (jf entire families who 
have relocated because they wanted a 
got)d basketball team, a tougher sched- 
ule or a better coach for a talented girl. 
“But not in Arnett," she quips. “'Fhey 
don’t move here. We have to grow our 
own." 

In small communities like .Arnett, 
“the game" is also different from the 
one played at the big schools. All Okla- 
homa 5 A and 4A schools — the largest 


schools in the state — play f1ve-on-five 
basketball, a game scarcely at odds with 
chc boys game. But 130 of the Class B 
schools cling to the traditional girls 
game, six-on-six. 

In six-on-six basketball, also referred 
CO as half-court basketball, the six- 
member reams are made up of three 
guards and three forwards. Guards arc 
limited to the back court; they cannot 
stray across the center-court line. Like- 
wise, forw'ards arc restricted to chc for- 


ward court. Generally it is believed six- 
on-six was developed to compensate 
for w'hat was percciv cd as an innate lack 
of “physical constitution" on the part 
of w'omcn: running up and down the 
court would just require too much of 
them, the thinking went. However, 
there is another theory' that (]lara Baer, 
who was establishing girls basketball 
a t N e vveo m b C " o 1 1 ege i n N c w ( ) rl ea n s , 
misinterpreted diagrams sent to her by 


Naismith and inadvertently created the 
girls game. 

4'oday six-on-six flourishes only in 
Oklahoma and Iowa, Critics frequently 
condemn the game as sexist, but its 
defenders claim six-on-six makes the 
play of basketball possible in towns 
where it might be difficult to find 
enough girls — ^13 of 29 high school girls 
play ac Arnett- — ^with the athletic abil- 
ity to compete in the run-and-gim sort 
of play typical in five-ryn-five. Also, 


defenders say six-on-six requires skills 
unseen in the faster-paced fiv^e-on-five 
game. “Six-on-six requires a lot more 
finesse,” says Coach Mac, who r\ pically 
takes an offense game plan onto the 
coiirr of between 40 and 50 plays. 

Plays run the gamut. S<imc arc 
numbered. Others arc named. Ft. 
Supply, for instance, is named after the 
team the Wildcats use it on. Still an- 
other goes by Lornega. “It’s a play 


Wken the school board decided to 
have separate coaches for the boys 
and girls teams. Coach Mac was given 
his choice. He took the girls. 
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Lome^a u^vcs and Coach stoic it." 
admits Kendra Bayless, with a lauj^h, 
“so we call it Lome^^a/' 

Players^ whether they sit on the 
bench or start, are expected to know 
all the plays* 'Flic ^;irls insist what their 
coach calls 40 plays are more like 
4'hcte"s little room for showboating. 
“It's more of a strategy game/' says 
Coach Mac. 

It is also a game that has a way of 
hooking both spectators and coaches* 
McDaniel came to Arnett 12 years ago 
to coach both boys and girls* “I didn't 
know anything about girls basketball 
when I started/' he admits. But he 
learned quickly and he liked what he 
learned, A couple of years later, when 
the schttol board decided to have sepa- 
rate eoaehes for the boys and girls 
teams, Coach Mac was given his 
choice, I le took the girls* 

“Basketball is the number one 
sptJTt here/' says Glen Bullard, t>wner 
of Glen's Propane (.a>* on the west 
edge of Arnett* “Pet)ple are very 
basketball-minded. Arnett has as 
large a following as any town its size 
in the country." 

The basketball Bullard is calking 
about, of course, is girls basketball. 
“Some<jne saw my letter jacket 
(covered with district, re- 
gional and state ehampion- 
ship patches) once and asked 
me if it was my boyfriend's/’ 
marvels Kendra Bay less* 

“I said, 'Nooooo*' " 

An example of how great 
the Arnett following is for 
girl hoopscers, and how 
zealous, could be found 
at 1989's Class B finals 
game between the 
Wildcats and 
Lomega ( Lomega 
woo the title, 

50-42) played 
before 


6,H()0 spectansrs at the State Pair- 
grounds Arena in Oklahoma City. A 
late March snow had closed highways 
around the state, but Wildcat fans were 
snug in their seats, in part, because 
Arnett plans its spring break so fami- 
lies can spend a week at the stare tour- 
nament, but alstj because Arnett liad 
learned a hard lesson in 1988. 

'Phac year a blizzard struck Kllis 
Ca)unty the night before the state tour- 
nament was to begin. Many of the girls 
on the team lived on farms, some as far 
as a 3(hminiitc bus ride away from 
school. With snow drifts 6-fecc-dccp 
blocking rural roads, travel by car or 
ifOHiimmi mi (mge 
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How Bertha Teague Changed the Face of 
Girls Basketball (and dumped the bloomers). 


ercha Frank 'Fca^;ue's dream was tn become a fasliitjn 
designer. What she never dreamed was that she would end 
up fashioning a vs inning record as a basketball coach chat is 
Lin matched by any other coach in the historv^ of the gaioe, 
During 43 years as the girts basketball coach at byng in 
Pontotoc t loimty/ 1 eague logged a mind-boggling 1 J57 victijries 
against <mly 1 15 Itjsses. 

1 ler teams went undefeated for three straight years ( 193h-38, 
a stretch of % games) and claimed eight state championships 
{they were runner-up seven more times), 27 district 
championships and 3S conference championships — all Oklahoma 
prep coaching records. '"Male or female." says Lany^ Idoyd of 
the Oklahoma Sports I lull of Fame, ‘^no one else comes dose in 
state high school records/' 

Nationally, among other high scIkioI team records — male or 
female — her lead holds* She has more victories than any of her 
fdlovv members of the prestigious Naismith National basketball 
1 1 all of Fume in Springlleld, Massaehusetts. ('Feague joined two 
other women in \^)H4 to become the first femaie inductees into 
the hall.) Red Auerbach. Adolph Rupp, Plmgg Allen. John 
Wooden, her friend I lenry Iba — ^none can match her recfml. 

But rol'eague, who now lives in Ada, her records are not the 
most imptirtant thing to grow our of her inv<dvcmeiu with 
basketball '4f 1 accomplished anything." she says, "'it was to 
give the girls a chance/' 

After graduating from Oklahoma A6:M Ckillege in Sr ill water 
w ith a degree in fashion design. Feague found herself teaching 
girls physical education in 1925 at the tiny community ofC>airo 
in Coal Ckmury. One day some tif her girls asked if they could 
start playing basketball. 'Feague, who never played the game, 
sec iib(>ii[ trying to teach them all she etmid based f>n what she 
read in books. 'Fhe Cairo girls played on an outdoor court that 
had been built by some of the community men. 

Fhe next year she went m Byng, just north tjf .Ada, and an 
indoor gym; there began her long string of vietories. .And her 
innovations to the game. She singlehandcdK did away w ith the 
rules that ret|uired girls to play in long bloomers w ith high soeks, 
"You couldn't have any skin showing/' she recalls. 

Relying on her fashion training, 'l eague designed the shorts- 
and-rops uniform that is today standard in girls basketball, 'Fhe 
Byng girls were the first in Oklahoma- — and likely the first in the 
nation“lo take to the hardwood wearing shorts. 'Feague still 
prides herself on some of the uniforms she designed: "Fll say 
this, iTLv girls were always the best-h>oking on the court/’ 

.Slic was also instrumental in changing rules that prohibited 
girls frcmi dribbling the ball more than once and from i>k}cking 
shots. Perhaps the most famous rule change w ith which 1 eugue 
w'as involved was the climinatUm of the third division or the 
eeriter court, w here centers jumped for the ball after each point 
was scored. 



A diamQmi-fiufi-rHfjy penfimH idiih imim fmn bm (ke 

mii 'mtai imshtlmll huH of fame. “/ ntver kike b off ” she says. 


At a coaching clinic she conducted at Fast Central in the 1 930s, 
l eague made her case for doing away with the three divisions. 
I'he coaches in attendanee agreed with her and said they would 
write to the rule-making bod\ then in power to pctltUm for the 
change, Feague encouraged them to write, hut she suggested 
they not mail their ieiters until they returned to their hometowns. 
I’his the coaches did. And the rule was changed* vvith officials 
citing widespread support for the elimination of the third court. 

Fhroughuut her careen Feague was vexed hy "eastern doctors 
of physical education" who did not understand what lemale 
athletes were capable of doing. As recently as I9b2. the editor at 
the company that published her book, "Basketball for Girls,” 
questioned her chapter on jumpsliots. I‘he editor did not believe 
it was physically possil>le for girls to make jumpshots. 

In haskethall drdes, Feague is a legend. .■\nd. as is true for 
most legends ( Fed Williams, for instance, hininga home run at 
his last at- bat), she ended her career in a tit ting way. 

She had announced her retirement before Byng entered the 
state tournament in 1969. Flk ('ity led Byng 39*38 as lime ran 
out in the title game. At the bu//.er, Bvng’s Judy Corvin put up 
a desperation shot that made it through the rim. Byng won 40-39 
and "Feague rerired, a state champion. 

— ^W.K. Stratton 
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(contimted fnw! page 20) 
pickup was all but impossible. “\Vc 
called Oklahoma C'ity to find out if the 
tournament was still on,” Bullard says. 
“We found it was, but because (rural) 
phones were out, we couldn’t let ev- 
eryone know.” 

A few of the ^irls arrived in town 
onboard their fathers' tractors. But 
some were still stranded. Bullard and 
other residents organized drivers of 
tractors and four-wheel-drive trucks to 
fetch those girls to town. 

But just getting the girls to town did 
not solve all the problems caused by 
the blizzard. Foremost among them 
was a snowdrift that scaled the door of 
the bus barn; it didn’t do much good 
to cart the girls to town if they couldn’t 
get on the bus that would take them to 
Oklahoma City. 'I'he aid of a county 
commissioner was enlisted. Presently, 
a member of the county road crew 


showed up with a front-end loader to 
remove the snow. 

With the bus now out of the barn 
and running, the Wildcat netters faced 
another obstacle: I ^.S. 60 cast of Arnett 
was closed by snow drifts. Again the 
county road crew came to the rescue. 
A grader slowly cleared away the snow 
while the girls in the bus followed. At 
the Y east of town, the bus turned 
south onto U.S. 283, but it, too, was 
snow-covered. 'The bus had to follow 
the plodding grader for 15 more miles 
before it was free to travel on its own. 

It was a terrible experience. Coach 
says. “We got to Oklahoma City with 
just enough time to check into the 
motel and change clothes before we 
had to play our first game. Mentally the 
girls weren’t ready. We only hit some- 
thing like one out of 10 free throws.” 
'The Wildcats lost. 

Losing in basketball when you 


know you've played your best is one 
thing; letting Mother Nature interfere 
with your game plan is (|uite another. 
In 1989, folks in .Arnett prudently 
pitched in money to put the girls up a 
day early at an Oklahoma City hotel. 
Not only the team, but most of the 
town of .Arnett was dressed in yellow 
and black and ready for action when 
the tournament opened last March to 
a standing room only crowd in a gym 
in Del City. 

“'The signs say .Arnett’s population 
is 700 but it’s probably closer to 600,” 
says Bullard, one of the town’s leading 
basketball boosters. “You take the 
people who went down there from 
.Arnett, plus the people from the coun- 
trs'side around here, plus the people 
who used to live in .Arnett and showed 
up to support the team — you add all of 
those together, and I would say .Arnett 
had about 500 people in the stands. 
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'I har's just my estimate. I'he ^uy down 
the street may say it was closer to 300." 

In {Jther words, says Linda Knowies, 
a mother of an Arnett teenager who 
plays boys basketball, "Mt would be 
easier if you asked who was left in 
Arnett.” 

In a time when life on the farm and 
in the oil patch has never been more 
precarious, something abt>ut the vigor 
of these young wtimen — girls who in a 
bigger school would probably never 
touch a basketball much less know how 
to execute a fast break — is reassuring 
t(j tow nspeople. **It's something people 
in Arnett can feei real good about," says 
Mrs. Knowles. 

askctball is important to 
me,” says sophomore guard 
C^handa West, “l)eeause I 
want to make something of myself." 

West is one of the bright spots on 
Coaeh Mae's 1989-90 team. I hoiigh 
only a freshman last scIkjoI year, she 
started hrr the Wildcats. West started 
playing “as soon as I could w'alk." Her 
earliest play took place in the kitchen 
of hcra[mt, who baby-sat West. As her 
aunt washed dishes. West wfmld toss 
little balls through a hoop. Later, 
West's father fashioned a goal by re- 
moving the sptrkes from a bicycle 
wheel and nailing the rim to a board. 
I^id she spend a lot of time shooting 
baskets when she was younger? 
“I'hat'sall I did when I was little." 

Teammate Diana Buller, a sopho- 
more forward, adds: "*V\c always 
wanted to play. IVe always wanted to 
be like them." 

The “them" to which she is refer- 
ring are the older girls w ho scarred on 
the basketball team when she was a 
wide-eyed ytumgster at the home 
games. In particular, Buller wanted t<i 
be like her cousin, Robbie Jo Peters, 
one of the stars of the 1988-89 team. 
Peters accomplished w hat many of the 
girls hope to do: She was awarded a ftdl 
scholarship for her athletic abilities. 
Peters now attends North 1 exas State 
University. She is one (jf five girls off 
Coach Mac's recent teams whtj have 


reecived scholarships. 

McDaniel is proud of his girls who 
have won scholarships. But even those 
w'h(i never play again after high school 
benefit from hoops, he believes. “What 
ytju learn on the basketball court car- 
ries over into the classroom. Basketball 
encourages you to make someth ingout 
of yourself. You have t(] work harder 
than everyone else to he a winner. Like 
the old saying goes, "Winners make it 
happen. Losers let it happen.' " 

"The girls in and around Arnett have 
plenty of opportunities to "make it 
happen." d he girls are introduced lo 
organized competition when they arc 
in the fifth grade. Pick-up games in- 
volving boys and girls of all ages can 
he found just abtjut every Sunday af- 
ternoon at the gym. Coach Mac's girls 
play basketball daily. Then they play 
some more. McDaniel asks each girl to 
put in six hours on her own time — 
rebounding, shooting freethrows, drib- 
bling. "And every Monday he asks," 
says Kendra Bay I css. 

The obsessit>n with basketball in 
Arnett does get criticized by some town 
residents. One merchant, who, fearing 
the ire of his townsmen, asked not to 
be identified, wondered if the commu- 
nity's concern for basketball might be 
better directed toward, say, achieving 
academic excellence. 

But Coach Mac's team was honored 
for the 3.47 grade point average of its 
members at the 1989 state cournament, 
and teacher Sandy Llliott believes 
basketball. For die most pan, encour- 
ages players to be more dedicated in 
their school w'ork. "4 'he girls see it as a 
VC h i c I e to i m p ro v c t h e m sc I vc s bey o n d 
the confines of a small tow'n," she said. 

Education is a big part of that im- 
provement. SaysC^oaeh Mac: "Ninety- 
nine percent of the girls w ant to go on 
to college, riiey can do that if they 
learn how to win. I want them to learn 
how to be a winner. 1 want them to 
think, 4 kn<>w I can win. 1 know what 
it cakes to get the job done.' " 

On the basketball court, at least the 
Arnett girls will likely get the job done 
again in 1990 — never mind Coach 


Mac's concern about lack of depth. 
The seats in the gym will till with spec- 
tators when the home games roll 
around. Oocc again Arnett will pro\c 
Sandy Elliott's assessment of girls bas- 
ketball: "J list about cverv body in small 
tow ns in Oklahoma loves it." ;QJ. 


ILA, Stratum km folifmrtf basket ha 11 
stnre he was a hoy gi owing up in rural 
Oklahoma. He now writes about krs home 
state from Helton, Texas, Kent I inyarrf Is 
an Oklahoma Crty-lmseei photographer. 



The Aniett La fly Wlidrafs gem ally 
play in season on Tuesrlays an ft Fridays 
at the high sfhool gym on north Main 
StreeL A good het for gmnl basketball is 
the ntgfit the Wildcats go up against the 
Lomega School Raiderettes, a perennial 
girls powerhouse. (The Iomega School 
student body is combined from the towns 
of i.oyaf and Omega./ 

The Wildcats are one of eight teams 
invited to the Tournament of Champions, 
to be held Febnmfy 15- JO at the />/ City 
Fieldhonse. .\nd if the trend of the last 
few years holds, the Witdeafs wi/t he 
playing at the state championships March 
t -3 in the Oklahoma City metro area. 
Games on the ft nt days wdl be played at 
the field house in Del City: the ft mils are 
played at the State Fairgrounds Arena. 
M'hafs the only plate big enough to hold 
the crowds , " says James Hatfield, head 
coach for the boys basketball team at the 
hi^i school. 

For in forntatton about the Wildcats* 
schedule, eall Coach Jim McDaniel at the 
high sehoot gym t40S/ 885-1 JO J, For 
information about the Tournament of 
Champions, call Del City High School 
Athletic Director Henty .Manning, (405} 
611-4343: and for infonnation about the 
gif t's basketball state play-offs, rail the 
Oklahoma Secondafy Schools Activity 
As^sociatimi tn Oklahoma City at i 405/ 
5J8-.U85. 
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For the oil-patch faithful, roughnecking 
ain V no life, it's the only life. 


Story ar^d Photographs by Robert R. Mercer 



Parker Dntlhig ('.omtiuny^s Rtg .tOI, nlfkmmml the 
** firilb IS miles west of ¥Jk Qts\ Cupahk of 
{iriUmg eleeperthmi SOfiOOfeet, the rig is thought to he 
the kttgest kind-imsed dnUing rig iu the worki. 


"w^ t appeared on the horizon of the Panhandle of my youth much as I would expect an alien 
m craft to, mysteriously blinking and groaning against a cold night sky. We approached it cau- 
m tiously, stopping the 1950 Chevrolet pickup well outside its circle of light. It was as tall as the 
grain elevators in Darrozett, but it had appeared overnight. 1 couldn't take my eyes off the top 
of the drilling mast as I walked toward it over the rutted terrain, my hand clutching the hand of my 
father. Walking alone towards a rig at night, some 30 years later, I am still distracted by the 
distorted dancing shadows of the derrickman on his monkey board, 100 feet above the drilling 
floor, liis shadows projected against the canvas windbreaks that protect his aerie. Tripping pipe 
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Kent Gonifm^ fkmnmin molofVHifh kfi Rig^J6^ 
Xi^'kk/t a:y/.f three hmirs frmu his hmne in b Jk City^ to ^ork 
tm a Parker rig nmiTr hk f ami iy. 


in, and out, of the hole is an industrial ballet chat included the wrapping of the chain around pipe, 
che dang of the pipe-wrench-like congs, the whine of the drawworks tightening the joint and then, 
the race of the yellow crown block back into the black sky, the elevators dangling beneath, ready to 
fetch the next string of pipe. There are few places in industr\’ where a handful of men can control 
such raw' power so directly and so elegantly. But to the roughneck, it’s a job— one, these days, he's 
damned lucky to have. Compared to the oil boom of the early 1980s when 673 rigs were working 
in Oklahoma, the 135 rigs working today can offer few jobs to those who refuse to do anything else 
but rough necking. More than half the oil used by America is now imported and American oil pro- 
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Cdemttng mid painting an prrenma! aviivit'm fnr rig hands on top 
drilihtg rigs. Cmnpumes romprte for the few experienced hands. 
Jeff FJroy of Marlow was recently lured away hy another 
drilling company. 


duction is at a 25“year low. Fortunarely, Oklahoma's natural gas is in demand, particularly the gas 
that floats below 14,000 feet. Gas at that depth escapes governmental price fixing. For the rough- 
neck, such deep drilling can guarantee about four months' work on each hole. Though the $8 an 
hour a rig hand receives today is onc-third the wage he tolerated during the boom, some hands are 
willing to drive three hours one way to keep a job. Some say in an effort to have a life off the rig, 
the men make the time they sp>end on the job even tougher Most work as many hours as possible 
from the time the rig is ‘"spudded in'' until the hole is completed or abandoned. Seven days (eight 
hours a day) is a normal work week, so men often pull a double shift in order to get a day off. With 
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Even mrh eoutmr-fmlmm weighn and power mndm, 
musrk h sfiii (he key ekmenf in working a dnliing rig. 
Tkns fimnnan works the tongs ^ giant pipe wrtnrhes that 
tighten and loosen the driH stem joints. 


three "towers” a day the norm, a ntan can squeeze a week’s work into four days if he doesn’t mind 
working, say, the morning tower at 10 p.m. and the evening tower at 2 p.m. and snatching his sleep 
in a truck during the daylight tower, or shift. With overtime, the men say they make good money 
compared with the minimum wages earned by most of their rural neighbors. But their job is also a 
crap sht)ot — they never can be sure the rig won't be “stacked” and the crew put on unemployment. 
On the drilling site itself, a complex hierarchy exists. At the top sits the “company man” who works 
for the oil or gas firm that leased the right to drill the well from the mineral rights owner, a person 
often different from the land owner. One rung down is the tool pusher, who works for the drilling 
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I'roy Waldeu.floorwan, and 1.. E. Deiglt\ derrUknian, 
hoth from Du man, and Clin ( Tyson, a motonnan from 
Atoka, handle ovctsized drill roUats ^hile drilling the fast 
fe^' hundred feet of hole. 


company, but answers to the company man on the site. On the rig, however, the tool pusher is king; 
he hires the driller, who in turn hires his own crew, usually men from other rigs, guys he knows or 
the out-of-work rig hands who seem to gravitate these days to any rig in the works. Despite this 
daily parade of applicants, drillers say, there is a shortage of experienced roughnecks. Lower wages 
and increased drug testing have taken their toll. Under the driller are the motorman, who oper- 
ates the giant diesel and mud mixers (rigs burn $1,200 worth of fuel each day), the derrickman who 
works up in the mast and two floorhands. Kveryone comes to the drilling floor when tripping pipe 
or adding joints of drill stem. Otherwise, most shifts are spent cleaning and painting. 'I'he aver- 
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As rigs j^ef fa Her, tke viesrs immnes mme speciafuiarfijr f he man In 
the fa^rr, Wmiing the finithig mast aho means Jeeiing the full effert 
of mmi, rain anri sno^—for ni hirh the (krrkkman }s paid 
ahmtf 75 rents more an hoar. 


kigc oil rigs of my youth were capable of drilling to 7,(KK) feet. Their dog house stood, perhaps, 10 
feet off the ground witli masts towering to 160 feet. 'I 'he workPs largest land-based drilling rig, Big 
Rig 20 k working west of Elk City, towers to 2 1 0 feet and can drill to 50,000 tect tor gas. After my 
first dose encounter with a rig as a boy, 1 often built oil rigs with my Erector Set. After all, rigs really 
are nothing more chan big bits of metal held together with bolts and pins. While most things from 
my youth “shrunk” as I grew, oil and gas rigs have only gotten bigger with time. 1 'hat's the fascina- 
tion. 'Tod ay, they are one of the few things in life even more majestic tlian I remember. 

— Robert R. Mercer 
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More Popular Than Ever! 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 
Original Design 
Sweatshirts. 

Always “tops" for the season, our 
original sweatshirts are popular with men 
and women of all ages. Both shirts are 
originals from artists Ann Labay and 
Kathleen Blake, designed exclusively for 
OKLAHOMA TODAY. The ladies 
Scisssortail (left) js a colorful all- 
Oklahoma design. The Sailboat (right) 
highlights Oklahoma's abundant water 
recreation, and is perfect for all sailors 
and landlovers on your gift list. Both 
Scissortail and Sailboat are 50% 
polyester/50% cotton in sizes M, L, or XL. 
Only $18.95 each plus $1 ,50 shipping. 


Let OKLAHOMA TODAymail an Oklahoma Homecoming '90 
Invitation Packet to your friends, relatives and business associates. 
Each packet includes a special invitation from Governor Henry 
Bellmon; a cassette tape of the popular song "Oklahoma - Together 
We'll Ride"; a copy of OKLAHOMA TODAYS Centennial souvenier 
edition; a Homecoming ’90 brochure plus an announcement card 
in your name. Simply send us the names and 
addresses of your recipients and 
we'll do the rest. Cost is 
only $3.50 per packet 
plus $1.50 shipping. 


1990 OKLAHOMA TODAY Scenic Wall ► 
Calendar. Price Reduced While Quantity 
Lasts! 


If you haven't ordered your 1990 Scenic Wail Calendar, 
now's your chance! You can still get all the breathtaking 
photography, quotes from Oklahoma writers, listings of events 
and festivals... all in this year’s 12"x9" edition. Order today while 
supplies last! Now half price, only $3.50 each plus $1 shipping. 


Invite Them Home In 1990 With This 
Special Oklahoma Homecoming '90 
Invitation Packet. 


These Gifts From OEAHOMA TODAY. 





1989 Bound Volumes 
Are Now Available! Y 


Share The Homecoming '90 Spirit 
...Send An 0^:/A//0MA TODAY 
Gift Subscription. ▼ 

Family and friends will love a gift 
subscription to OKLAHOMA TODAY, 
the award-winning magazine of 
the Sooner State. Beautiful 
color photography and 
fascinating features, six 
times a year. Well send a 
special announcement to the 
recipient in your name. First gift sub- 
scription $12, all others $10 each 
(outside U.S., add $4 per year, $10 airmail.) 


The Best Of ► 
Oklahoma's Beauty. 

This revised edition of David 
Fitzgerald’s OKLAHOMA is 
filled with over 100 stunning 
color photographs, showcasing 
every corner of the state. 
Oversized10"x13 1/2" 
hardback edition, only $32.50 
each plus $1 .75 shipping. 


◄ 

Discover Oklahoma 
With This Map Puzzle. 

This 1 00-piece Oklahoma Map Puzzle 
is a fun and educational gift for children, 
grandchildren or anyone who enjoys the 
challenge of a puzzle. Measuring 13" x 
20", the puzzle features details such as 
rivers, lakes, historical trivia and state 
symbols. Only $9.95 plus $2 shipping. 
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Order Yours Today. A 


Oklahoma's boundless beauty... 
bound! Limited editions of hard- 
bound sets of OKLAHOMA TODAY 
featuring the 1989 Centennial 
Series. Prior years also available. 
Off-white cloth with brown lettering. 
Only $29.50 each plus $3 shipping. 


Send orders to: 


OklolioniQ TODAY. P.O. Box 5B84 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 73152 
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THE CHIEF 

It took a woman to show the 
Cherokee Nation that it could 
be compassionate and thrive 
— all at the same time. 

By Jeanne M. Devlin Photographs by David Koelsch 


I t was 8 o’ clock on a Monday ev^cning in October. 
Wilma Mankiller had been up and working for more 
than 12 hours, long before the day’s sunshkie hjd 
succumbed to a half-hearted fall t^imdersti 3 j|h- Itjiad 
been a produty e d*a^’..^'§e3l had been elmche(|oh a 
chi^keji debdhing S^jrjijbs for 




Cttefn|?^«s in 

rid put the t||be in the Uiagp ahd tw ^xpij 


\r 

i 


tet had hi 


of questions on the' tribe s 
handled with aplomb. 

And it wasn’t over yet. The heels of Wilma ManidllefV, 
shoes tapped a hollow sound on the floor of the Cfteto- J 
kee tribal headquarters as she walked slowly 



toward the office chat has been hers 
since she became Chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation in 1985. In the dark, the 
sprawling complex a maze of hall- 
ways but Mankilier moved w'ith the 
familiarity of someone headed to her 
refrigerator for a midnight snack. She 
didn't bother to flip on a light. 

A day's w'orth of chiefly chores had 
invigorated che raven-haired w^oman. 
.And her face, which some say is too 
rugged for a woman to be beautiful and 
others contend is too strong-featured 
to be anything else, was still as fresh as 
the simple, navy' suit she wore. Her 
eyes were on high-beam, bright from 
doing well a job she never coveted as a 
girl, but as a woman has found she rel- 
ishes. 

“Hello, Chief,” said a young man 
w ho had unexpectedly emerged from 
the shiidowji, his voice jumpy with 
excitement at the sight of Mankiller, 
“The Cherokee Nation just enrolled 
its 1 00,000 member.” 

Wilma Mankiller managed a weak 
smile at che tribal registrar's announce- 
ment. but not before a mixed expres- 
sion of joy, fear and frustration had flit- 
ted across her face. R, Lee Fleming 
didn't catch the look, but he sensed 
that his new's w'asn't all good. Quickly, 
he backtracked: “Well, we don^t ex- 
actly have 100,000 members now'. This 
is the 100,000th since che very first 
Cherokee was ever enrolled. We have 
98,260 living. We w'on’t have 100,000 
until probably November.” 

Wilma Mankiller gave a funny little 
chuckle, “1 W'as just telling someone w'e 
only had 90,000 members/' she said. 
“I told them w'e w^ould not have 
100,000 until sometime in January', 
w'as wrong.” 

T he Cherokee Nation is the 
second largest Indian Nation 
in the United States, second 
only to the Navajos, an Ari- 
zona band that numbers some 210,000. 
But the situation of the Cherokees is 
unique. Mankiller is not only the first 
female ever to be chief of the Chero- 
kee Nation, but also chief of the only 


Indian nation in the world that has a 
burgeoning membership. In August of 
1987, the tribe numbered 77,533 
members; every month since, chat 
number has grown by almost a thou- 
sand. 

“Does any other tribe have a level 
budget and an increasing population?” 
Mankiller had quizzed her staff more 
than once that day. 

Always the answ'er was blunt: “No.” 

Mankiller credits the surge in the 
enrollment of the western Cherokee 
tribe to three things: Her staffs push 
to get an accurate headcount of Cher- 
okees, an increase in national pride and 
hard economic times that are driving 
people with Cherokee blood to enroll 
W'ith the tribe in order to qualify for 
tribal and federal services. 

With no constitutional limits on 
blood degree, says tribal registrar R. 
Lee Fleming, the tribe has actually 
found itself enrolling members who are 
only 1/4,096 Cherokee. With that hap- 
pening, chances of tribal growth slow'- 
ing are nil. New members, however, 
mean what they mean to any family: 
more mouths to feed. And that cakes 
money. The tension this has caused in 
the nation has made the '80s an excit- 
ing time CO be chief. Mankiller may be 
the first Cherokee chief in this century' 
to have to deal with levying taxes, es- 
tablishing courts CO enforce them and, 
possibly, rewriting the Cherokee 
constitution. “I love the challenge of 
doing something really hard," 
Mankiller confides. 

For now , she works at stretching the 
tribe's “plateaued” budget of $52 mil- 
lion a year (a little less than half comes 
from federal programs) to cover all 
Mankiller believes the tribe should be 
doing for its members. 

Her job is harder, Mankiller says, 
because of the Reagan years. Years 
when che flow of funds for low-income 
housing, health care and nutrition pro- 
grams used by rural Indians turned to 
a trickle and many turned to their tribes 
to make up the difference. Because of 
its growing membership, the Cherokee 
Nation could be feeling che pressure 


more than other tribes. What has buff- 
ered it is Man killer's divining rod for 
money. The former social worker has 
an uncanny knack for securing grants 
and for launching tribal businesses, like 
che Cherokee farmer's market in 
Tahlequah and Cherokee Cardens, a 
horticulture operation that sits across 
che parking lot from her office. 

In 1989, for instance, Wilma 
Mankiller brought in more chan $14 
million in new money for the Chero- 
kee Nation, The windfall will allow a 
desperately overcrowded health clinic 
in Sal lisa w to add rooms and hire more 
help. It w'ill pave a road that has lan- 
guished half-finished behind the tribal 
complex and it w'ill finance a sun'cy of 
the Arkansas riverbed so the Cherokee 
Nation can establish property bounda- 
ries, among other things, 1 Icrs i.s the 
kind of financial coup that wins votes, 
yet it's a well-kept secret in the tribal 
capital of 'I'ahlequah, the 14 counties 
under Cherokee domain and the five 
nearby statc.s with signifieam Cherokee 
populations. 

None of this surprises J/j. magazine 
founder Gloria Sceinem who says one 
of her friend's flaw's is a reluctance to 
broadcast her accomplishments. 
Mankiller nods in agreement at 
Steinem's assessment. She's heard it 
before. “My friends in che office tel! 
me I should talk about it mt>re,” she 
admits. “They tell me, ‘You brought 
$14 million into the tribe last year — let 
someone know about it.' ” 

But it's just not her way. 

S he was born Wilma Pearl 
Mankiller on November 18, 
1945, in a small Indian hospi- 
tal in the town of Tahlequah. 
She would spend the next 12 years 20 
minutes from che place of her birch in 
the community of Rocky Mountain, 
Her mother, Irene, is Dutch-Irish, 
che kind of w'oman w ho w'ill poke about 
for a tire iron if you happen to have a 
fiat in front of her house, even chough 
she know's darned well hers is in town 
in che crunk of her car. “Easy-going," 
is how Wilma describes her, and the 
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Chkf of the Cherokee Satmh says Wthw Mank'dkr, k like being presukm of a tiny 
rournry, except she stiil drives a station wagon and pumps her mm gas. 


exact oppcisitc of her father, Charlie, a 
union orj^anizer who fervently believed 
he could leave the world better than 
he had found it. “1 take after my fa- 
ther, ■' Wilma says. 

She is, obviously, Cherokee on her 
father's side. The family name, 
MankiUer, is compliments of a family 
ancestor who heard the wtjrd — it was 
(jnee a military appellation— liked it 
and suhse(|uently fenametl himself 
Man killer, I hac was in the niid-l 7IH)s. 

hen (dierokccs lived in the soinh- 
eastern part fd’the emmtry as the tribe 
had for hundreds of years, and hefevre 
white expansionism forcetl the trilie 
westward in IS3S, 

Wilma Mankiller's ancestors made 
that l,2lK)-mile-long exodus, what has 
become known in the histfirs' books as 
d’hc Trail of i'ears. One-quarter of the 
C^herokees w hrj made the journey died 
on the year- lon^; trek. 'I’he Mankillers, 
htnvcvcr, survived, I'hey settled w ith 
the tribe in and artmnd 1'ahlctpjah, 
w here the Cdicrokec Nation reestab- 
lished its schools, newspapers and 
government to the perint that the area 
became known as the Athens of the 
West, 

I he Ci \ il War in 1 86 1 changed all 


that. Because the Cherokees had not 
taken a side in the war, in the end, they 
w'ere treated as though, like the South, 
they had lost. In 1 907 the federal gtw- 
ernment intervened again, dismantling 
the tribal government, discarding its 
constitution and dividing up its lands 
in individual allotments, like a parent 
punishing a precocious child. 

It w^as then that Wilma Mankiller's 
family received its allotment, Mankiller 
Flats, in the woodsy hills that envelope 
I'ahlequah, Her parents raised 1 1 chil* 
dren on the land* 'Their home had no 
electricity nor running water — Wilma 
and her siblings hauled water a cpiar- 
cer-milc to the house. What the 
Mankillcrs ate, they usually grew . 

At the age of 12, Wilma Mankiller, 
along with her family, was relocated to 
San Francisco. This federal relocation 
program, designed to urbanize rural 
Indians, did not retjuire the Mankill- 
ers to walk to their new home, as thar 
earlier program had forced their ances- 
t<rrs to walk to Indian 'J erricory. But it 
might as well have. What lay at the end 
of the Mankillcrs' journey in 1957 w as 
culturally no less of a shock than what 
their ancestors experienced in 1839. 
And in some ways it was worse. 


'The Mankillcrs were a family of 13 
squeezed into an apartment in I ludson 
IN>int, a ghetto in a city w here employ- 
ment for Native .Americans was erratic 
at best and tribal culture, nonexistent, 
Mankiller recalls knowing only one 
other Cherokee family in those years. 
Vet when asked to tell what made 
urban poverty worse than rural, 
Mankiller doesn't even hesitate: '‘The 
violence was everv- where.” 

The memory^ of it still makes her 
shudder: ''I had a lot of anger then,” 

She went on to study sociology^ at 
San Francisco State in the "60s. She 
married a w^ealthy Ecuadorian profes- 
sor and had tw'o daughters, Felicia in 
1964 and Gina in 1966. She was a 
housewife, 

'Then in 1969, Wilma .Mankiller 
went to the occupation of Alcatraz, 
where members of the American In- 
dian Movement had taken over the 
former prison to protest problems of 
Native Americans. If no one else got 
the point of the protest, Wilma 
Mankiller did. All the years of being a 
statistic in some bureaucrat's ledger 
had taken their toll, W'ilma Mankiller 
was an activist waiting to be born, Al- 
catraz was the missing catalyst. 

Looking back, she admits, chat 
Wilma Mankiller could never have 
been chief. She was too angry*, coo 
negative. Her divorce didn't change 
that. Neither did coming home to her 
mother, sisters and Mankiller Flats in 
1976 as a single mother with two chil- 
dren. No, what changed the angry’ 
young woman into the Wilma 
Mankiller that friends now describe as 
“the wise woman" w'as the introspec- 
tion that followed a tragic 1979 car 
accident in which her best friend was 
killed. 

During that healing process, 
Mankiller says, she fell back on her 
Cherokee w'ays, adopting w'hat she calls 
"a very Cherokee approach to 
life" — what (Cherokee elders call 
“being of good mind." It means, 
Mankiller has said, to think positive, 
to take w hat's done and turn it in a 
better path. 
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And she practices it constantly. The 
men who form what amounts to her 
cabinet may bicker and tease and jostle 
for power, but by focusing on each 
one’s accomplishments Mankiller 
forces them to play on the same team, 
and enjoy it. “Wilma accepts people 
where they are, she expects them to be 
a little better than they are and that 
makes them better than they are,” says 
Ciloria Steinem, who sits with 
Mankiller on the board of the Ms. 
Foundation. 

think they have the best 
I salad bar in town,” observes 
I Wilma Mankiller as the 44- 
year-old woman picks her way 
along a row' of salads and finger foods 
at Western Sizzlin, on the southwest 
edge of 'rahlecpiah. Mankiller settles 
on a scoop of bread pudding — “just like 
my mother used to make” — for dessert 
and heads for the nearest table. 

It’s after 5 p.m. and Wilma 
Mankiller has 30 minutes to eat her first 
meal since breakfast. It w ill be a work- 
ing dinner. Cruising through the salad 
bar should give her a few' moments be- 
fore a council meeting at 6, but time 
evaporates as a woman stops to say 
hello, a waitress pauses to give her 
regards and a bus boy walking by gives 
the chief a friendly pat on the back. 

“Hello, I didn’t know you w'orked 
here,” Mankiller calls after the boy. 

“I started two weeks ago,” he an- 
swers, w ith a grin and a shrug. 

4'he casual exchange between teen- 
ager and chief doesn’t jibe w ith the 
aloof image many non-Cherokees have 
of Wilma Mankiller. But it is a more 
accurate image of this down-to-earth 
woman who still drives the same brow n 
station wagon and lives in the same 
modest home w ith beige siding that 
she did before becoming chief. 
Mankiller isn’t prone to chat, but 
friends rave about her ability to divine 
the essence of a conversation, “'falk- 
ing to Wilma,” observes Steinem, “is 
like dropping a rock dow n a well, you 
can hear it hit.” 

Ironically, people who don’t know 


her often expect Mankiller to have an 
aggressive, loud personality to match 
the fierceness of her name. 4'hey are 
usually taken aback, she confides, to 
learn, “I am soft-spoken.” 

“I get away with saying some as- 
tounding things at times, because I do 
it in a low-key manner,” she says, w ith 
a self-satisfied smile. 

Vet she is no slippery politician, 
(^’andid when the occasion warrants it, 
Wilma Mankiller is the type of person 
w ho w ill lunch with you as a friend on 
Monday but feels no compunction to 
promote you on Fuesday if doing so 
would be bad business for the tribe. “I 
strive to be fair,” she says, “but I al- 
ways remember it's not my money it’s 
the tribe’s money. I pride myself on 
running a professional organization.” 
4'he effort re(|uired to pull this off 
is enormous. Mankiller averages three 
days a week out-of-town. A typical 
week can find her lobbying (’ongress 
in Washington, I meeting with 
tribal leaders in Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and w'orking w ith energy czars, 
in Denver, (’olorado. In town, she 
spends tw o days in her office, w hich is 
decorated with Native American art. 
Mother’s Day gifts, family photos and 


two walls of citations — an idea she 
borrowed from Senator David Boren. 

Most weekends are split between 
her constituency and her family — her 
daughters and grandbabies live nearby 
in Stilwell. The pace used to be worse. 
A self-admitted workaholic, she’s 
tr\ ing harder to eke out a personal life, 
tr\'ing to find time to read, cook — she 
has w ritten a cookbook to raise money 
for the tribe — and garden. “Sometimes 
having a garden means we're out gar- 
dening at 1 1 p.m.,” she (juips. 

Still she hasn’t had a vacation perse 
since she became chief in 198.S. 

W ilma Mankiller is 
(diief of the (Hierokee 
Nation today because of 
grassroots politics and a 
little luck. In 1 98 1, after years of pio- 
neering community development work 
in Adair County, she helped bag a grant 
that allowed the tiny community of 
Bell to build a 1 6-mile w aterline. 'Fhe 
program became a model for other 
communities eager to take care of 
themselves. And it turned .Mankiller’s 
local reputation into a national one. It 
also brought her to the attention of 
Ross Swimmer, then C’hief of the 
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C'herokcc Nation, 

People began referring to her as a 
woman of compassion and vision* a 
pragmatic dreamer who knew how to 
work the world of federal grants ctj fi- 
nance her dreams. She gained a repu- 
tation for being loyal* too. In 19S3, when 
Ross Swimmer was abandoned by his 
political cronies because they perceived 
him as being too ill (he was battling 
cancer) to wage, much less win, another 
campaign, it vs as Mankiller who stood 
by the chief When it came time that 
year to announce his candidacy for the 
four-year post. Swimmer remembered. 
Me asked Mankiller to run as deputy 
chief 

It was a first for a (dicrokcc woman. 
Many Cdicmkccs made certain Wilma 
Mankiller knew this; many also mid her 
t() her face they didn't think much of 
the idea. *Mt was the first time I'd en- 
countered overt sexism," Mankiller 
says now, “It was really a rough time. 
Strike that. 

‘it was one of the lowest in my life,” 
In November uf 1979, Wilma 
Mankiller survived a two-ear accident 
on I lighvvay i(K) that not only killed her 
l>cst friend, but shattered her legs, 
bn>kc her ribs and crushed her face. She 
avoided amputation of her right leg, 
barely. She endured more than 17 op- 
erations. In Nov ember of 1980, she was 
diagn<ised with myasthenia gravis (a 
disease similar to muscular dystrophy 
that affects nerve control) and soon after 
underwent chest surgerv^ and chemo- 
therapy to repair muscle and nerve 
damage. It tt>ok her only a month to 
rebound from that last health setback 
and return to work. 

It's been nnjre than six years since 
that 19cS3 election. 

i'hose scars still show. 

Nothing that has followed since that 
first election has been quite as bad. in 
1985, Swimmer went to Washington, 
D.C., to head the Bureau (jf Indian 
;\ffairs. l ie asked Mankiller to step into 
the job he left behind. It was another 
first f(jr a C'herokee woman. “It meant 
I was principal chief" Mankiller once 
c X p i a i n c d i n an i n tc rv i e u f o r / 1 me/imf/ 


llV/y magazine. “I didn't want it. It 
wtjuid change my whole life.” 

talking about those days now, 
Mankillcr's normally serene face turns 
as stormy as \ A\kc 'fen killer under an 
August rain, “I was dealing into the 
1987 election with essentially his staff, 
his council,'' she explains, “1 vvas deal- 
ing without a mandate.” 

She was a “radical hberaf” as she 
calls herself, shackled byatxumcil and 
office stacked with conservatives like 
the former chief 'Though a fiscal c(m- 
servative herself Mankiller says her 
plans CO build more health clinics, add 
more low-ineomc housing and rebuild 
tribal government isolated her like a 
black sheep in a white fiock. I Icr 
chance to prove the merit of her agenda 
came with the arrival of the '87 elec- 
tion and a chance to campaign on her 
tm n for chief 

She almost didn't do it. 

'The experiences of the last two 
years had left her ambivalent and the 
([ucstion exi.sccd, as it always does tor 
women seeking office, of her ability to 
raise funds for television ads and cam- 
paign expenses. Then, people began 
making pilgrimages up the dirt road to 
her home to cell her she shouldn't run. 
“I tt>ld Charlie, ‘If one more family 
comes by and tells me not to run, Tm 
running,' ” she recalls. 

The rest, as tlicy say, is history, 
Mankiller won the election in a 
runt>ff a win she credits in large part 
to her husband, Charlie Stiap, a full- 
blood, former basketball scar who 
speaks fluent Clhcmkce, Soap went 
into rural homes where Bnglish is a 
second-language and reminded tribes- 
men that CdicTokec w omen, prior to the 
arrival of the white man, had always 
played a role in tribal government. 
Looking back, Mankiller suspects 
many of those C^hefokees had more 
faith in (Charlie Soap than they did in 
Wilma Mankiller. But, in the end, they 
voted for her. “What (still) moves me 
the mtisr,” Mankiller says, “is when Tm 
called over by an older woman or man, 
an old C>hcrokcc elder, and consulted 
on a matter of impfjrtancc to them.” 


No one was prepared for what hap- 
pened next. 'The country went crazy 
over \Vilma Mankiller. pur 

her on its roster of heroes; Ladles Home 
Joimial singled her out as one of the 
100 most important women in Amer- 
ica; Ms. magazine chose her as its 
W'oman of the \ ear for 1987 and the 
TIarvard PAiundation cited her for out- 
standing contributions to American 
leadership. 

People, the likes of coun cry-singer 
Willie Nelson, wrote asking her to send 
them autographed photos. Colleges 
flooded her with honorary doctorate 
degrees. Organizations like the Arkan- 
sas Riverbed .Authority made her a 
member of the board. And her mother 
w a celled it all with amazement. 

“When I look at her,” says Irene 
Mankiller. “I just sec Wilma. But 
sometimes I chink about what she has 
done. ..and I can't believe it.” 

Standing in her simple shirt and 
pant, two grand babies hiding behind 
her on the porch, and a couple of dogs 
in the yard, Irene Mankiller could be 
any rural Cherokee w(jman. Twri her 
daughters live just down the road; tme 
happens to he Chief of the Cherokee 
Natitm, 

“It's amazing,” Irene Mankill^ 
whispers. ® 


Jeaorte . 1 /. h maoagbtg edl/orof 

O k 1 a h o m a ' Tod a y , Daz id Koe/st k Is a 
photographer based in Oklahoma City. 



To knrn more about the history of fhe 
Cherokees^ tnrcei dure miles smah of 
Tahkquah on lilghze'ay 6Z to the 
Cherokee Heritage Center, a iribalh 
ommed complex of histoneal exhibits, 
living history demonstrations, art, 
dam tug, mttsie and drama. For more 
injormaimt call 456-6007, 
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W r hen members of die T-Town Postcard 
^ Club began receiving unsolicited pack- 
ets of vintage-lociking Oklahoma postcards 
from an anonymous Sooth Dakota dealer, 
they were skcpcicaf to put it mildly. 

One member found it downright fishy that someone 
had enough genuine cards to do a blanket mailing. As he 
pointed out, *"What seems odd about the whole thing is 
getting so many alike.'* 

Another member agreed. “There are maybe one or two 
in there that are real, and the rest are reproductions." 

Since the one thing no sdf-respecting postcard collec- 
tor falls for is a dupe with a big price rag, the consensus of 
the dub was simple: ‘'Send those fakes back where they 
came frt^m.” 

Postcard collectors like the T-Towners face rough calls 
every time they make new acquisitions. The stakes aren't 
exactly peanuts. Propaganda postcards of the Franco-Pros- 
sian War of 1870 — the world's first postcard ~ or those 
by art nouveau illustrator Alphonse Mucha can sell for as 
much as $4,000. No w'onder people get testy about being 
sold a bill of goods. 

Jack Smith of Muskogee is a fourth generation Oklaho- 
man, a postcard collector and the author of four books on 
the subject, including PoUrard Oimpamon: The Coikf rods 
Reference^ w Inch Smith considers the bible for serious col- 
lectors, and “Oklahcjma, a Land and Its People: Early 
Views and History in Picture Postcards," which debuted 
in his home state during the Centennial of the 1889 Land 
Run. Like most collectors, Smith got into postcard col- 
lecting at a lukewarm level, which quickly turned hot. In 
conversation, he proves to be something of the poet laure- 
ate of postcards, referring to them as: 

‘"Freeze frames of history ." 

"Historical documents chat reflect the mind set and 
emotional mofid of certain times." 

“Beautiful pieces that create a mosaic of an era." 
I’hcse days he is more of a writer than a collector, al- 
though once a postcard fanatic, alw'ays a postcard fanatic. 
“I'm into the research end of things now, but I still have 


No subject is too 
sweet or too obscure 
for postcard collectors. 


By Maridel Allinder 
Photography by Mark Kershaw 



Affuiin, the ftmnder 
and president of the T-T&mi Postcard 
Chib, sifts throuyft some of her IS ^000 treasured 
cards. Martin is like most colkrtms in her iovin^ ptasuit of 
postcards, hut diffemit from many in that she tends to hang on to her 
best cards. Maty in k tarns she could make a bundle if .she mm id part 
mth a fet:^: — but ^'hirh onesc^ 

AbfK'f, the postcard of the otet Ahin Hotel at 7th Street anti Main 
in Tulsa fno^' a parki is pnzed not only for its historical value, hut 
for the oltvious ptirle omters took in its modern facade. CSote how the 
skyscraper^ is enhanced with an artist's brnshst cokes.) The red, 
white and blue postcard touting Tort Si/l is also a sign of (he times: 
the card is postmarked . \tarch /5, / 944 — a high point of patriotism. 
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A 1 /^’ ( posfmfif hrl 19A4f of an iirlesian iiteii a i Piait NdNottal 
P/irJt fofm^ /hr Chkhmm S^nkmii Reamt'mi Am/) ue/ir Ru!phu/\ 


an eye for a bargain," says Smith, who oacc btjught 2,000 
postcards for $2.50. 

His favorite ptjstcard amcmg the clunisaiKls of cards lie 
owns is what he calls a photo card, an actual photo mounted 
on a square of Kodak paper. Photo cards, because of the 
labor involved with a photographer printing each card one 
by one, are rare: for any given image, there may exist one 
card, rarely any more chan 100. That’s not why the card is 
his fiivoritc, though. 

Smith’s photo card shows the crowning of King C>arl I 
of llmigarv in December of 1916, and it is signilleant lie 
says because the photo card captures a historic 
moment“King(]arl had just declined to be crowned King 
of Austria and would be the last King of Hungary. “Some 
might go, So w hat,’ but this was a fundamental moment 
in the breakup of the {ild order in hliiropc," Smith explains, 
“There are still certain people who believe if the Austrian- 
Hungary monarchy had been left intact, communism 
vvould never have gotten a foothold in Kurope." 

'I'he symbolic moment is captured on a postcard. Bet- 
ter yet. Smith gloats, on a postcard he owns. 

The heady thrill of dabbling in “visual history" keeps 
Smith collecting, but that can’t be said of all postcard eoU 
lectors. "Fo some, history is a turn off. I hey prefer to col- 
lect postcards of Faster or Dolly l^arton. Still others zero 
in on what Smith calls “exaggeration" postcards, cards that 
capture a cowboy on a tW'O-stoiy- jack rabbit or a Wisconsin 
fisherman hauling home a bass bigger than his boat. In the 
end, this may well illustrate the most astounding thing 
about the sport: that postcards exist to satisfy seemingly 
any whim. Finding them, connecting cards with appropri- 
ate collectors, is the key. 

Letha Martin founded the 'F- Fow'n Postcard Club in 
1981, a year after she started collecting postcards. She did 
so, in part, because hunting for postcards was no longer as 
easy as frequenting Ilea markets and old bookstores. It took 
connections, 'i’oday, the I'ldsa club has some 100 mem- 
bers. 'They arc a varied bunch. There are yuppies and 
grandmothers, each with a highly specialized postcard 


calling. Bid Ashley, a computer whiz in his late 40s w hen 
he isn’t acting as vice president of the 4’-'Fowncrs, col- 
lects postcards of the British West Indies— part of them, 
anyway. “All the major islands have hundrcds<jf different 
cards, hut I only col leer cards from fine and a half islands," 
he says. 

His focus: cards from Dominica or part of Barbados. 

Ashley is typical of postcard collectors who have speci- 
alities as narrow as a beam of laser light. Being specific 
seems to be half the fun, because it makes the search twice 
as hard. But even Ashley, the consummate specialist, 
admits that it’s tough to stay narrowed in a collectible field 
w ith so many possibilities. “I’m picky, but there is always 
the urge to expand," he says. “44iere were times w hen 1 
was overextended. 1 learned niy lesson." 

'There are about 30(MOO categories of postcards, includ- 
ing military, political, royalty, famous people, disasters, 
prtJpaganda, art reproductions, ht)ld-to-the- light transpar- 
encies, beautiful women and firefighting. 

l'-4'own (dub president Martin, wh(> has a harder time 
than Ashley limiting her collection, buys cards in catego- 
ries including Oklahoma, trains, ligluhouscs and her par- 
ticular favorite, holidays, 1 ler fiest find has been a par- 
ticularly scarce set of two l^abor Day cards. Martin man- 
aged to buy one for $75 at a show. 'The other she got 
unknowingly when she bt) light a couple of shoe boxes 
worth of cards from a woman in Cdaremorc. “f fell into it," 
she crows. “It happens, hut it doesn’t happen a lot." 

'I ’he thrill of such a find, she says, is akin to diving for 
sunken treasure. Siiceessfully. “VouVe always hoping to 
find one more piece." 

Nine years into her hobby, Martin no longer chases 
around the country after postcards. Nor docs she buy as 
many or as often as she once did. Vet she covets the cards 
of T-4'owncr f)avc Reeh, who she says has an uncanny 
knack for finding rare postcards of Indian I’crritory. “Wc 
all want those if we can get our hands on them. I've got 
some of Indian Terrinjry. Gut he’s got more. I tell him 
he’s star-crossed... he’s just so lucky," 



A /oh/ />; //ff /950\^, />re-i/jfers/a/^ m/ffu\ I ket imfs 
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[fRceh were m deem to sell her the eards, Martin would 
simply face another ili lemma: Making room for them, A 
shoe box ^vill hold 500 postcards. Martin has more 
shoeboxes than she has shoes. “Oh, Lordy,” says the 74- 
year-4)ld antique dealer, “I probably have 75,000 cards. 
Some 1 keep in albums, some in shoe boxes, A lot V\c 
never e\ cn categori/cd for sale, 'Fhe thing i>f it is, lurney, 
when you l^uy cards, and in my ease I tend to buy collec- 
tions, you get better cards, but you also get a lot of cards/" 
A woman who knows what she likes and who admits to 
liking most every kind of postcard, Martin has nonethe- 
less become adept at purchasing the most card for her 


A shoe box will hold 500 postcards. 
Letha Martin has more shoe boxes 
than she has shoes. "Oh, Lordy. I 
probably have 75,000 cards." 


mtmey* She knows the signature of a celebrity ean make 
an (ordinary postcard desirable and that a card with a mes- 
sage of political signifieanec is also a find, 

'Fime has also taught her what to avchd, A beginning 
collector may not rcali/e that unsightly writing, a postmark 
inappropriate to the picture or a distracting bend or crack 
can lower a postcard's worth, hut Martin knows tmly too 
well how such details can erode u postcard’s value. She 
may be touched by a sentimental message from stunc 
unknown lover or moved by the arc deco feci of a pen- 
and-ink card drawn by Sherry Kemp, bur, ultimately, if 
the object of her admi ration is soiled, torn or faded chances 
arc she'll pass it by. 

Her passion puts her among a group <if Americans who 
call themselves dcltiologists, tht>ugh their Knglish counter- 
parts prefer the term, cartologist, BarrsPosf C^ir// ym's, a 
weekly tabloid, has a masthead that reads: “'Fhe World's 
Largest and Now Weekly Del tio logy Newspaper with 
National and International DistTibution/' Although the 
word del tic) logy isn’t in the .IwmVw/ lienlage Dkfmn- 
an\ Smith says, it comes from a Greek word for little pic- 
tures, A Yurk llnm article that appeared in Septem- 
ber 1989 reported that the word dckiology^ was “coined 
by a man from Ashland, Ohio, in 1934.” 

Whatever the case, not all F-Tow nets go around call- 
ing themselves dcltiologists, Vor many, postcard collect- 
ing is a hobby that has not reached epic, scientific or 
hudget-hicjwing prtJportitms. Yet. 

Ck)neccing postcards may never et[uatc with digging for 
ancient civilisations on holiday, but it is getting to be a 
more expensive hobby. Old postcards, those printed prior 
to World War IF aren’t a renewable resource and that’s 


jacked up prices in 
recent years. “In 
I %8,” says Smith, “a 
gf)od pre-1 920 street 
scene show ing a fair 
amount of activity 
and the name of a 
business or twx> on 
the sides of build- 
ings might fetch 25 
cents, and that was 
top price. If it 
showed a elosc-up 
view of a streetcar or 
cram, perhaps 50 
cents would be 
asked, IVulay, deal- 
ers routinely price 
the first card at $3 to 
$5 and the second 
one at $5 to $10.” 
in fact, if the ver- 
dict is still out on any 
genre of postcard it 
w'oidd be on what Smith calls “modern postcards,” post- 
cards printed after WW41 or, according to other dealers, 
since 1950, Modern postcards have their detractors — critics 
pan them as tasteless, cheap and uninspiring — but Smith 
sees a bullish future for them, “'Flic postcard* since 1870, 
has been there to record transitions,” he observes, “'Fhe 
modern cards of the 19.50s* even of the 1960s, show us 
vievvs of a world that no longer exists.” 

As Americans' memories of these times grow fuzzy, he 
adds, postcards w'iil become one of the few mirnirs of those 
years, Martin agrees. “I lo%c postcards of Oklahoma and 
small towns and places that arc no longer here, because of 
urban renewal and such things, Fd love to have a postcard 
of the old kitz or Orpheum theaters (in'Fiilsa), I’hey were 
beautiful, but both w ere destroyed.” 

Nostalgia is credited for making such hometown scenes 
the most popular of all postcards, no matter what your 
nationality. 4 'he French gobble up postcards of street 
scenes in l^aris and Nice, 4'he Knglish do the same, I- 
4V)wn member C'harlie U'illiams, a Fulsa draftsman, eoF 
leets absolutely any street scene, although he fa\ors the 
Midwest. But even Williams admits there are street scenes 
and street scenes, “I Icrc’s one worth $25-$ 100,” he says, 
“[.ook at what’s happening in it, 'Fhcre's a guy buying ice 
and a kid w alking dow n the street, A lot of action makes it 
worth more.” 

Of course, one person’s idea of action* can be another's 
definition of boring, I^on Sorensen, a 4'ulsa auditor, col- 
lects railroad depots* w ater mills, saw mills* grist mills and 


After a 
Hard Day*f 
Ride 



77//V ra/Yf fnm Bf /nkst f/k reakj;, 

‘YH V/ f/rf in ihe imtkr shop. “ 
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COURTESY JACK SMITH 



THERPS FINE FISHING 
AT IPABt^L. QKUvHOMA 

kmmrrmrisie*// sreues mr typirai of 

pQsicards from die early 1900s. 


t any other conceiv- 
“ able kind of mill. His 

u 

^ wife, Dt>ris, collects 
I state capitals, diiirch- 
B es, houses of famous 
people, sct)ckyards 
and scenes of Ship- 
penshurg, Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Judy Clift, another 
'[-'Fowncr, collects 
postcards of Clay 
City, Kansas, a town 
of abcjiit 5,000 that 
would seem unlikely 
to have one postcard, 
much less 500. But 
Ciift says she has that 
many and still is 
hunting more* 

One tjf her best 
postcard moments, 

though, came when 

Clift happened upon 
a card written in !9I0 to her great-grandmother. “You talk 
about excited. Imagine finding a postcard in a flea market 
written to a relative.” 

Smith says postcards are the fifth most popular collect- 
ible in the United States behind stamps, coins, dolls and 
teddy bears. Once upon a time, at the turn of the century, 
they were number one* Even Queen Victoria had a collec- 
tion. Today, most collectors have a few spectacular finds 
and a bunch of decent ones* Martin’s top-dollar card is a 
1908 Christmas card with Santa Chians wearing a purple 
robe. She says it is worth at least $125 simply because Santa 
is dressed in purple, not red* 

Another of Martin’s treasured postcards contains a 
handwritten note about a Babe Ruth hoioe run the sender 
had witnessed* “'Fhat makes the card more %^aluable,” she 
says, although usually it is the image and ntit the message 
that determines a postcard’s value. 

As Smith puts it, “'Fhe primary' concern is the view, and 
the mcs.sage is just an added benefit*'” 

Collecting postcards, he adds, is not unlike collecting 
art. The best purchase in the long haul is usually the one 
you fell in love with, not the one you bought to make a 
killing on* “l*"or some people,” Smith says, “the most 
important eon si deration in buying a card is "how much do 
ytm want the card.’ ” 

Postcards arc bonghc and sold via a network of postcard 
publications, silent auctions, shows and clubs. People who 
are into collecting don’t just pursue it on Saturdays at the 
flea market. 'Fhey bid against other postcard collectors all 
over the world for a chance at a Franco-Prussian or an 


Alphonse Mucha or a Ctrlumbian Exposition of 1892. 

Smith’s treasured Carl I coronation postcard was pur- 
chased from a collector in Israel. Likes^ ise, Martin recently 
hid $62 in a silent auetion on a series of postcards depict- 
ing cherubs playing baseball* Her biggest handicap is a 
reluctance to part with postcards. “I’ve not sold any of my 
best ones* Fm always kidded about it by the club,” she 
says* “ Fhey tell me, ’Yoif 11 not always be here and somc- 
d ay w e ’ 1 1 ge c y o u r e a rd s f o r n o t h i n g. ’ ” 

“They won’t,” she promises* “Fve already talked to 
my daughter about it." 

Though Martin says most collectors depend on post- 
card conventions to add to their eo! lections — a show is 
going s(jmc where in the Ihiited States every 
weekend — collecting also rakes place on the home front. 
The T-Towm Club hosts a regional show and sale e\ery^ 
year where collectors can browse and barter to their heart’s 
content, chtinibing through hundreds of thousands of 
postcards on every conceivable subject. During the show, 
people from a seven-state region get together to eat din- 
ner and talk postcards. Although spending a few hours in 
a pack of fervent dcltiologists can be overwhelming to the 
non-collector, postcards are intriguing — or at least a 
curiosity— even to an outsider, 

"I came into this from stamp collecting," says Ashley, 
the man with a thing for two islands* “1 still do stamps, 
but I prefer postcards* I can take my postcard collection 
and show it to a neighbor and he’ll be interested. \\ uh 
stamps, fd just put him to sleep." ® 

Markkl Allhider h a mirer i'rcbig hi Taka. Mark Kershaw h 
a THlsa-hased photographer 



Vhe T-Town kostaird Chih metis thefust Tnesday of rvery 
mmth in the rornmnnity rtmm of Easiiand Mali in Tttka, at 
list Street and N5 E. Avenue. Meofhers meet from 7 to 9 p.m. 
for a program^ tefreshments and smne swapping mid selling. 
Visiton ate always welcome, says the rlnh's fotinder and 
pmident. Letha Martin. 

7 lie fluh hosts a sht/m* and sale each year. This year, the show 
is on May 5 and 6 at the Day s Inn .Hotel at 14S A'* Ave/wc 
and the Broken Kxptessway. iClnh memhen and dealers 
attend a special Eriday night preiit^'J finndteds of thousands 
of cards will he for sale, says Letha Marti/r ^"‘l hey start with M ’ 
and go all the way to Zehra. “ For more information about the 
dub or the siww, call l£fha Martin at {9181 8.^4-2783. 
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The First Family of Tortillas 

A family business is a blue-chip success. 

By Barbara Palmer 


V hen Pm packing to visit 

1 >1 / my sister in Houston — the 
1 / 1 / land of 'I'ex-Mex, where 
r r tortillas are as common as 
pickups — there’s one thing I just had 
better not forget: a bag, a Uu'ge bag, of 
Oklahoma-made Orbit tortilla chips. 

Word is spreading. 

'I'he Orbit Finer Foods family bak- 
erv^ outside of ('hoctaw has been pro- 
ducing golden corn tortillas and flour 
tortillas for 22 years (the company 
began in a tiny outbuilding behind a 
Mexican restaurant three years before 
that) but only in the last four years have 
owners Shirley and Richard Aco mar- 
keted and distributed the tortillas 
widely to retail stores. 

'Fheir acceptance there, says Shirley, 
has been nothing short of amazing. 
Sales have gone into orbit. 

'Today, the tortilla bakery blankets 
the state with corn and flour tortillas, 
taco shells and tortilla chips. Kach day, 
9() workers grind 20, ()()() pounds of corn 
and knead 5,()()0 pounds of white flour, 
making corn and flour tortillas virtually 
round the clock. 'The Acos truck tortil- 
las, shells and chips throughout the 
southeastern United States. From its 
beginnings as a tiny family business, 
the company’s yearly payroll now 
nudges the $1 million mark. 

'The business was started 25 years 
ago by Richard's father, Raymond 
"‘Tops” Aco. Raymond was one of 13 
children born in Mexico; he hid with 
his mother and siblings in the hills 
during the 1910 Mexican revolution, in 
which peasants rose up against land- 
owners. I le carried messages by horse- 


back to his father, the manager of a 
huge hacienda. Raymond moved to 
Kansas when he was 14 and lived with 
a family in Famed. By the time he 
came to Oklahoma City and got into 
the restaurant business, Raymond was 
already more than 60 years old. 

Raymond first opened a bar he 
called the Orbit I^ounge, in honor of 
the Sputnik launch, and then a restau- 
rant called the 'Taco Palace. In a little 
building out back, Raymond made 
tortillas, cooking the corn in a wash tub 
on an old restaurant cook stove. Work- 
ing by hand with one other employee, 
Raymond washed, ground and baked 
25 to 50 pounds of corn a day. 

When his production outstripped his 


restaurant’s demand, he began to sell 
the tortillas to other restaurants and 
grocer^' stores. When his orders began 
to outstrip his ability to make tortillas 
and to run a restaurant, he called on his 
son Richard and Richard’s wife, 
Shirley, for help. “Pops gave us a 
choice,” remembers Shirley. “We 
could run the restaurant or the tortilla 
bakery. We chose the tortillas.” 

In 1967, when Richard and Shirley 
Aco moved to Oklahoma Cit\', they had 
three children, all under the age of 2. 
( Rick and "Tony, still babies at the time, 
are twins.) Shirley put all the children 
in a playpen and went to work. It would 
be three years, she says, before they 
had a single day off. 



Inside Orbit Finer Foods tortilla factory from left, Kim Aco Cantrell xtrith daughter Melissa, 
Richard, Rick and Shirley Aco, x^'ith Megan Cantrell, and Jerry Cantrell. 
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On 'r'hanksgivin^^ iind C'hriscmLiiy, 
Shirley roasted a turkey in the restau- 
rant oven, and fed her family and 
employees during]; a break from tortilla 
making. Back then, "'Any day we didn't 
work for 12 hours, we considered a 
htrliday,” she says. 

Each day, Richard rose at 3 aan. to 
cook the corn for that day's tortillas and, 
after it cooled, to grind it with a three 
horsepower engine. 'The tortillas were 
baked, then cooled all day under fans, 
then Shirley wrapped them in white 
butcher paper. She packed the bundles 
into boxes, loaded the kids into the car 
and made deliveries. 

By 1971, the company had grown to 
a point where it could expand into 
larger tpiarters. One afternoon, Shirley 
spotted a skating rink with a For Sale 
sign <jut front, 'I'he sign on top of the 
building convinced licr they had 

caught up with their destiny on this 
country road in Choctaw; it read: d'he 
Orbit Skating Rink. 

Despite the gleaming machinery 
and thickets of industriabsized bins 
and tanks, the making of tortillas at the 
bakery in C^lioctaw retains a Zen- 1 ike 
simplicity. The alchemy that turns corn 
and W'ater into golden tortillas has been 
unchanged for centuries: steam, grind, 
roll, bake. 

Bushels of yellow dried corn arc 
coijked one day, ground the next. I'he 
corn is crushed between pairs of grind- 
ing stones made frt>m old Mexican 
volcanic njck, I he pocked black 
stones, each about a foot in diameter, 
arc so perfectly matched, says Shirley, 
if one breaks the other must be thrown 
away. 

Once the corn is made into masa, or 
corn meal, the flour is mixed with wa- 
ter, rolled and cut into circles, "Fhe 
tortillas make a slow- trip through ov- 
ens half as long as a city block. More 
trips along a conveyor belt cool them 
cntjygh that they can be packaged. 

In years past, the Acos' primary' 
product w'as corn tortillas and tortilla 
chips. Shirley Ac(j sums up rhe growth 
in the company's production of flottr 
tcirtillas in one word: ''fajitas." 


Eajita-stylc tortillas, says Shirley, 
have all the goodies found in 
bread — ^sugar, shortening, salt, even 
yeast, *Fhe dough is mixed, allowed m 
rise and then pressed inttj tortillas, 
I'ajita ujniHas arc thicker and sweeter 
than their traditional coimterparts, 
burritt) tortillas, I’hc smell of freshly 
baked fajita tortillas lends the plant the 
air of a bread factory. 

Still, demand exists tor the burrito 
tortillas, mostly from restaurants. Un- 
leavened burrito tortilla dough lacks 
the elasticity of fajita tortillas, so the 
tortillas arc hand -stretched oo griddles 
heated to 300 degrees Kahrenlieir. 'The 
stretchers work quickly using motions 
as concentrated as those of tightrope 
walkers," If I could pick any job, that's 
what rd do,'' says Shirley. 

d'hc heady growth in the sales of 
tortillas and chips has also increased 
competition for sales and has dosed 


RECIPE 

The cook a woman often finds 
h erse I f co m pare d with is h e r m oth e r- 
indaw. Shirley Aco, however, finds 
it hard to live up to her father-in- 
law's reputation, 

'i couldn’t make a pot of beans 
like Grandfather's to suit my kids," 
says Shirley. (Her children grew up 
surrounded by so much Mexican 
food, their vernacular for 'Tm hun- 
gry" was, “I want some beans and 
tortillas.”) Her recipe for Mexican 
pizza, however, meets with family 
approval, 

MEXICAN PIZZA 

8 flour fajita tortillas 

Spaghetti sauce 

Pizza toppings: a combination 
of Cheddar, mozzarella and Mon- 
terrey jack cheese, chopped onion, 
minced olives, chopped green 
pepper. 

Pepperoni sausage slices. 

Fry pepperoni slices until crisp. 
Spread spaghetti sauce over two 
tortillas, stacked. Layer toppings 
on "as high as you like/' and bake in 
350 degree oven until cheese melts. 
Serves four. 


down many family operanonx. I'o 
lower prices, some companies nmv 
make their chips w ith mass-produced 
masa. Not the Acos, They grind freshly 
cooked corn for their njrrillus. t\SDA 
Grade A corn, Shirley points out, 

Raymond Aco, founder of the com- 
pany and family patriarch, died in 1986, 
hut the Orbit bakery has stayed ver\' 
much a family business. Daughter Kim 
Aco C 'ant re 11 does the payndl; her 
husband, Jerry Ckmtrell, is operations 
manager. As in the company’s early 
days, their tw'o daughters spent much 
of their infancy tucked in a corner 
outfitted with a baby bed and walker. 

Some cmph}yces seem like family, 
too. Tlic head hot)k keeper has been 
with the company for 20 years; other 
cmplovccs have been w ith them nearly 
15, 

"\\ e couldn'r have done it w irhout 
those people,” says Shirley. "T hey've 
stuck with us through thick and thin.” 

T'har success has arrived is evident 
by their new offices and the late model 
cars parked out in rhe gravel parking 
lot. Richard, relieved f>f much of the 
responsibility of day to day operations, 
has gone hack to college. He'll gradu- 
ate, with a business degree, in May, 

For all their success, the years the 
Acos labored in the tortilla business lie 
very vlosc to the surface. One after- 
noon, as .Shirley walked through the 
warm plant, a yellow' waterfall of tor- 
tillas began to spill from a table where 
workers take them off the conveyor 
belt and package them. Two w'omcn 
hurried to bag them in stacks of two 
dozen, biir they couldn’t keep up. 
Shirley w ordlessly walked tjuickly to a 
sink, plunged her hands into disinfec- 
tant, grabbed a towel and went to the 
line. 

When another worker rushed co 
relieve her, Shirley stayed on, making 
sure the line was moving smoothly. 
When she turned co walk back to her 
front cifficc, she seemed a little reluc- 
tant to go. III 


lUifium/ Palmer h mshtaaf ef/iU/r of 
Oklahoma 'Foday. 
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The Graham-Carroll House 

A Victorian Respite In Muskogee. 

By Susan Witt 



T ^ hen Jean [.cflcr btJiighc 
1 / rhe hiscoric (iraham-C^ar- 

1 / 1 / I hmsc in Nfoskogee 

' r eight years ago, her idea was 
to fill nil a dream of liv ing 
in one of rhe grand old 
homes of her native city. 

At that time, the house 
was far from grand. Hasrer 
was falling, paint was peel- 
ing, the roof was leaking, 
and the 3/4-acre grounds 
were more jungle than gar- 
dens. After six years of 
painting, plastering and 
teetering on an 8-foot lad- 
der, Lener restored the 
home to its original gran- 
deur, complete with an- 
tique furnishings, 

'Then she decided to 
share her home and its il- 
lusion of early day ele- 
gance on Muskogee's 
'\Silk Sttjcking Avenue" by opening 
the three-sror>, (jothic-Vietorian man- 
sion as a bed-and-brcakfast inn. While 
she shares her home with guests, 
[.cHer also shares her love for the his- 
tory of the house and the city and sor- 
rounding area. 

In addition to the traditional bed- 
and-breakfast trade, Lcflcr and her 
staff serve candlelight dinner by res- 
ervation on Friday and Saturday night, 
and ehampugne brunch on Sunday. 
During the week, special luncheons, 
cocktail parties and receptions arc held 
at customers’ requesrs, 

*AVe’re creating a fantasy here," 
LcOer explains. 'The fantasy is one of 
elegance, of sitting in the parlor and 


being catered to, of being served a 
cocktail in a crystal glass and handed a 
linen napkin. Romantic music is 
played on an 1880 sc|uare grand piano 


(Jwner Jean I ^fier offers wtm, eheese etnri ^mdous twhig to the guests visit 

the hhtorif Graham -GarmU Ikmse hed-ami-hnakfast inn in Muskogee n 


as guests dine on an ancii|uc table once 
given to actress Marion Davies by 
William Randolph 1 learst. A bustle 
bench is included for the ladies in the 
sitting room and one bath is decorated 
as a French boudoir. 

Three guest rooms are available 
now; an addition and redecorating of 
the house’s third story w-ill increase the 
number to six by spring. 

Ever the attentive hostess, Lefler 
says she has arranged all manner of 
special services for customers — from a 
last-mimite rcc[ucst to serve Flggs 
Benedict and champagne to a member 
of British Parliament visiting U.,S, 
Representative Mike Synar of 
Muskogee, to summoning a local judge 


to marry guests visiting the inn. 

'I'he wedding couple, Gus and 
Kathryn Owen of California, were so 
charmed with the Graham-Carroll 
House that Lefler con- 
vinced Gus — a native 
Oklahoman whose 
mother lives in 
Muskogee — -to buy the 
house next door. If all 
goes as planned, the 
Owens plan to redeco- 
rate the house as their 
Oklahoma hideaway 
and to have Lcflcr 
manage it as a second 
bed-and-breakfast inn. 
Plans also call for the 
Owens and Lefler to 
design common gar- 
dens between the 
homes. 

Lcflcr said she has 
had inquiries from a 
third party about opening another inn 
in the historic district. It is competi- 
tion she encourages. She imagines the 
area emerging as Oklahoma’s un- 
spoiled version of Eureka Springs, a 
popular Arkansas destination spot re- 
plete with bed -and -breakfasts. As the 
businesses succeed, she believes oth- 
ers will enter the industrv. Then, she 
said, "we Ml he able to offer horse- 
drawn carriage rides. ..and all kinds of 
wonderful things that are prohibitive 
for one owner," but possible for sev- 
eral to operate cooperatively. 

'Lhis woman’s infatuation with old 
homes began as a child in Muskogee, 
where she lived with her family in a 
big two-story house and walked to 
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school past die Graham -Carroll house 
and other stately homes built when 
Muskogee was a bustling territorial cit>^ 
and a cultural mccca compared with 
what Musktjgecans then considered 
“the wasteland of 7 u Isa/’ 

After college, Lefler left Oklahoma 
to sec the world, working as a flight 
attendant for 7'rans World Airlines. 
She lived in Chicago, New York Chty 
and finally Boston, where her fondness 
for historic homes grew stronger as she 
settled into several houses that had 
been built in the 1 70()s, 

By the time she turned thirty-some- 
thing, she was a widow, and ready for 
a homecoming, "7 just came back 
mainly to fulfill a fantasy of living in 
one of the grand old homes in 
Muskogee/’ Lefier explains. 

At that time, the house was for sale 
for the first time since the C^arroll 
family had rebuilt it in 1933 from the 
bricks of the burned -out Ciraham 
home. "The original home had been 
built In 1913 by the Grahams, a 7 exas 
oil family and <jwners of a Nciman- 
M a re us type department store in 
N I Liskogcc, In 1 93 1 , at the height of the 
Depression, the Grahams mtjvcd to 
Oklahoma City and their huge h{>me 
burned to the ground in a spectacular 
fire that lit the night sky with leaping 
flames. One old-timer told f.efler her 
most vivid memorv^ of watching the fire 
as a child was seeing the city's most 
prestigious gentlemen running up and 
dtiwn the street in nightshirts, 

'Fhe fire, I.etlcr says, had been set; 
gas cans were left on the piirch. But 
who actually owned the home at that 
time and who set the fire is a hushed- 
up mystery that Lefler said she hasn’t 
been able to im ravel 

When she first bought the Carroll 
home, she said her plans were to re- 
store it as a private residence. Soon 
after, she became rcacquainccd with 
her college sweetheart, married him 
and, just shy of her 40th birthday, her 
first and only child, Jennifer, was born, 
"7 he marriage didn’t work, but the 
house did,’' she said philosophically. 

I xficr decided to put the house up 


for sale and move back cast. She vis- 
ited relatives in Maryland, and while 
there, she went on the Blue Ridge Bed 
6c Breakfast 7’our, "I started thinking, 
M’ve got this big, beautiful home that 
isn't selling. I love pe(iple. I love being 
a hostess,’ I had been taking some 
tourism classes at Northeastern, plan- 
ning ttj go into the hotel business with 
my rWA background. I was even 
contemplating moving to I long Kong. 

“I began to wonder if a bed -an d- 
hreakfast could go over in Muskogee. 

1 did a little marketing study on my 
own, calling the major businesses, 
asking if they were interested, I got an 
o ve rw he I m i n g, ** Yes ! ' " 

By March 198B, the Graham-Carmll 
House was open for business. Before 
long, someone asked Lefler to lu^st a 
dinner for six at the home. “I said, 
‘Sure,’ and then hcffjrc it was served, 
a second dinner for eight was sched- 
uled for the week after the first one/' 

She and her assistant, Karhrsn 
Burke, laughed as they reminisced 
about that first dinner party. ‘7 had 
never done food service. And the 
people wanted Cornish hens or some- 
thing ! had never cooked before. We 
had every pot and cver\' pan in the 
house dirty," Lefler said. 

^7 w'as serving soup from a silver 
tray/’ Burke recalled, “and all the 
howis started sliding ttjwards my stom- 
ach, It was terrible/’ 

“When it was over," Lefier said, “w^e 
were so pooped we fell on the couch 
and said, ‘We'll never do this again. 
7 lie re has to be an easier w'ay to make 
a living. 

But they had already comniitted to 
the second party, and it was too late to 
hack out. By the time they lived 
through that one, the process was get- 
ting a little easier. Before long, they 
had dinner under control. “ I'hcrc was 
such a need in the community. We 
couldn’t turn the business dowm, food 
s c rv i cc n o w acco u n t s fo r 5 0 p c re c n t of 
the inn's revenue. 

“Now if wc have a party for eight or 
less/' Burke said, “Jean is likely to say, 
‘Oh [ can do that by myself.’ '’ 


Mcjst of the inn’s weekday business 
is housing and feeding guests of 
Muskogee's major corporations: Fan- 
steel, Acme Engineering, Whitlock 
Packaging, Zapata Industries, Ellis 
International. The businessmen, 
Lefler says, enjoy the relaxed home- 
like atmosphere wdierc they can sit by 
the fire and talk business. Some stay 
for w eeks. 

Weekends cater to tourists and lo- 
cals looking tor a special night out and 
may include a wedding reception or 
anniversars' party. 

Operating the bed -and -break fast is 
a lifestyle that suits l.efier %vcll. “71iis 
has been a marvelous success and great 
fun/’ And, she added, an important 
part of her 7-year-old daughter's life, 
“We have both met so many different 
and interesting people. 7 'his is some- 
thing vve are doing together. It is fun 
to be sharing this with her." jJJ; 


Sasafi IF/// is n f/Teimiee m^riter Hving /// 
S/ifif! Springs. 



Ihe Gmham-Cnrmii Hmisr at SOI 
A\ 1 6t/t Avenne is just mark of 
rPmntown Mmkogee. Rates vaty from 
$55 to $16 7. Hefi am! breakfast in the 
Sykes Guest Room i^ ith a canopy bed. 
vaulted ceilings a nef semi -private bath) 
is $55. 7ke Honeymoon Suite, with 
fireplace, sitting nmm and private batk, 
includes hors d" oeuvres, dinner for two, 
breakfast in bed and gratuity for $161 . 

Hegiming in mid-January, Jean 
Lefler will host murder mystery 
weekends at the inn. A local director is 
cooking up criminal scenarios: period 
costumes are provided for guests who V/ 
like to play an active role, lu^ss 
gregarious guests, says Lefler, might 
prefer to come when toca! actors provide 
the t heat tics. For resetvations, ( 9! Hi 
6HS-0!ikl 
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A Literary Prize 

Nimrod magazine's a small pond with big fishes. 

By Sharon Wright 



Eriitor Fra ft an author in her rijiht^ has 

puhiishtti plays^ pm try miri mm-ftrthrn. Uer mie-wmmm piay^ 
"Alerey^ h t urrentiy on tour. 


L et’s pretend that 
you’re a youn^^ writer, 
stiitf^^^linp; to catch the 
eye nf a fiction editor 
who is all but drtiwoini^ in a daily 
torrent of manuscripts. 

Now, let’s write a scene in 
which a well-known writer serv- 
ing as a contest jud^;e for a small 
Oklahoma mu^^a/anc spots your 
talent- 1 Ic plucks your w()rk from 
more than a thousand pieces and 
awards your story second prize. 

Then let’s say the editors of 
this Oklahoma magazine chink 
y ( j u r s to ry i s e ve n be t te r t h a n t h c 
contest judge did; so good, in 
fact, that they nominate it for a 
national fiction award, "fheir 
judgment is suhseciucntly vindi- 
cated: short story wins First 

Prize, showering national atten- 
tion on writer, magazine and 
Oklahoma. What’s more, the 
national Coordinating Council of 
Literary Magazines jumps into 
the act, handing otit another round of 
hefty cash prizes to you and the maga- 
zine that discovered you* W hew. 

Phis entire set|uence actually played 
itself out in I'ulsa when Nimmei^ the 
33-y car-old literary magazine spon- 
sored by the Tulsa Arts and Humani- 
ties Council, published “Mull I louse 
Blues” by Wisconsin writer Wendy 
Stevens* 

Stevens hauled home all chat praise 
and cash and then went on to sign a 
book contract; vet, before being pub- 


lished in “She was struggling,” 

recalls editor ran cine Ringold. “Had 
she not won our prize, and had we not 
selected her work to submit for the 
annual General Flectric Foundation 
prize, she might still be struggling.” 
I'o find gems like Wendy’s short 
story', Ringold and a dedicated volun- 
teer staff of experienced 'J'ulsa writers 
wade through a mountain of manu- 
scripts, then trade opinions on their 
relative merits, fmally hashing out a 
consensus on which pieces sparkle with 


the fresh, vigorous fiction, poetry' 
and essay writing that the maga- 
zine wants CO encourage. 

'The search can be daunting* 
More than 1,300 manuscripts 
noW’ arrive each year to compete 
for the prestigious A/w/W-Ruth 
G. Hardman prizes, and the 
magazine’s editors often stagger 
home “with piles tjf manu- 
scripts” under each arm, accord- 
ing to Ringold. I 'sing a check-out 
system devised to ensure that at 
least three editors read each 
submission, progress is slow* ‘'Jc 
gets very^ tedious, let me tell 
you,” she says. 

But once the staff has done its 
homework, the group gathers for 
a casual lunch at Francine’s 
home. And then the fun 
begins — for %vhac writer can re- 
sist telling another about a good 
read? Over sandwiches and 
steaming mugs of coffee, they 
argue gofid-naturcdly about each 
editor’s favorite, bartering shrcw'dly: 
“Okay, you got your favorite, now I 
want mine, tot).” Selection is a game 
of compromise, Ringold says, a proc- 
ess in which “we usually agree on the 
poet, tor instance, but not necessarily 
on the particular poem.” 

'[’heir process works so well that the 
magazine’s rcicntion of editors has 
become almost legendary'. Many have 
been readers for 10 years, while the 
“new” staffers have been on the job for 
say, five. The editors remain because, 
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“I wc enjoy each other/* 

R ingold says. But perhaps even more 
important to the group *s commitment 
is each person’s delight in discovery^ 

R ingold’s voice quickens with ck- 
citement as she remembers another 
find: “I’ll never forget the story^ we 
published by Jane Van den burghs an- 
other writer we discovered. 1 really 
Itjvcd it for its unit[uc. very humorous 
treatment of pcKcntially tragic subject 
matter/’ Only last summer, Numw/ 
editors read about their protege in the 
pages of t h e II ail Street Jon rn/ii^ vv h e re 
Vanden burgh *s first ntjvcl — ^an ex- 
panded treatment of the prize-winning 
short stors' about a young girfs triumph 
over a tragic ehildfnsod — was de- 
scribed. d'he article also mentioned the 
$1,(K)0 prize Van den burgh had won for 
literary merit from Nimnul and hinted 
ur a forthcoming movie contract. 

As a result of this and other success 
sujries, the I'ulsa-bascd magazine has 
become “extremely important to Okla- 
homa as an example that we can and 
have established a base for high-qual- 
ity publications here/* Ringtjid says. 

'This small magazine (it circulates 
fjnly 2,000 copies an issue) has been 
able to act as a springboard for writers, 
because of the nature of the fiction 
market in the United States, says Rin- 
gold. It is a market in which literary 
magazines act as a minor league, dis- 
covering and nurturing talent before it 
catches the eye of a major publishing 
fi r O'! o r I i tc ra ry age n t, Nim rod occ u p i e s 
a solid niche in this system, with a list 
of household names published on their 
way up: Nobel Prize winner Isaac 
Bashevis Singer; Pulitzer Prize winners 
Gabriel Garda Marquez and Octavio 
Paz; National Book Award w inner Poni 
Morrison and several authors whose 
works have been made into aeelaimed 
films, sueh as Tulsa’s ST/ Hinton 
(“The Outsiders/* “Rumblefish**) and 
Alice Walker (“The Color Purple**). 

Drawing these storytellers to Nim- 
rod are a pair of glittering lures: The 
$1,000 prizes for first-plaee honors in 
fiction or poetry' and the (jpport unity 
to see one*s work show cased among a 
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select few published in the magazine’s 
two issues annually, the aw ards edition, 
pLihlished in the fall, or the thematic 
edition published in die spring. 

Within these issues first appeared 
the works of poets such as Linda Pas- 
tan, who has since published six vol- 
umes of poetry, and Olga ikon mas, 
who went on to win the Yale Scries of 
Younger Poets Ot>m petit ion. 

Many w riters outside the U.S. w ho 
now enjoy internatinnal reei^gnition 


**When we published 
S.E. Hinton’s 
’Rumhlefish’ as a 
short stoty, Suzie*s 
writing had dried 
up. This fresh 
success spurred her 
to begin again.” 

— Fran Ringold 


were also first published here in A7/;/- 
/Yufs thematic issues, which have in- 
crf)duccd Russian, CTioese and Arabic 
writers, to name a few, to American 
readers. Ikoducing these eol lections is 
no easy job, Ringold admits, recalling 
that “the India package, for instance, 
included selections w ritten in 11 dif- 
ferent languages/* She spends hours on 
the telephone running down expert ad- 
visers and translators to guarantee an 
outstanding collection. 

4 ’hematic issues often generate flur- 
ries of intense interest in certain geo- 
graphic pockets of the crruntiy , “Our 
landmark issue featuring black writers 
sold about 800 copies in the Chicago 
area, alone/* she notes. “And our first 
Latin American issue sold about the 
same n u m be r i n N c w Yor k . ** 

Nimrod ed i t o rs e n J o y k n ow i n g t h ey 
have struck a spark as far away as New 
York, hut they also make a concerted 
efftJFt to encourage sid>missions frtrm 
Oklahoma and surrounding states. The 
magazine has spotlighted Oklahcmia 


poets like Ken f^inson of In Isa; Phil- 
lips L diversity graduate Patrick Ciray 
and Oklahoma State Lniversity Log- 
lish rVofessoF Nuala Archer, for ex- 
ample. And, occasionally, a piece can 
be a jumps tart for a writer whose ca- 
reer has stalled. “When wc piihlished 
S,K. Hinton’s 'Rumblefish’ as a short 
story/’ says Ringold, “Suzic’s writing 
had dried up. This fresh success 
spurred her to begin again/* 

The resulting novel became a mo- 
tion picture filmed in IVilsa. Iliat*s an 
ending Ringold believes too many 
wf iters ovcrlcRik. 

W (HI can wrire and publish here and 
use that experience to get published 
elsewhere/' she says. “There is no 
need for a w ritcr here to go to the Hast 
or W est Coast." 

SJmrod can d o t h a t f o r t li e m . 

.\nd has. W 

Sharon T right // a fandty member in the 
Engihh depmtnmtt of Oklahoma State 
Vnivenity. 



Nimrod is piddhhed a yeat\ in 
the spring mid faih by the T/dsa Aits and 
Hunui nines Cmtm ii, To .udmiibe^ rserke 
Eliza lath Thumpsmu Nimrod. Arts and 
Uumanaks Cmtneit o f Tulsa, 2210 S. 
Main, Tulsa, OK 141 tTorralU9}K) 
SH4-3J2J. .1 yeads suhsrnptmn to 
N j m rod is $ 1130; single copies am lie 
ordead for Jf5.5d. 

Writing from the Soidef Union ml! he 
feat n ml in the spiing 1 990 thematic 
issue: ” Soviet Literature: The 
Remarkable Assemblage. “ 

The third vreekend in Orrober the 
magazine and the rounri I sponsor the 
N i ni roAlOklahoma I \ riteds 
Symposium. 1 1 rite/s sen e as contest 

judges for the magazine's literary 
asvards, as mil as vanning writers, 
conduct workshops at Harwelden, the 
/ 920's mansion that is home to the Ttdsa 
Aits and Humanities Conneif 
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♦ January 19-21 Create family heir- 
looms at Lake Murray Country Inn near Ardmore at a three-day Quilt 
Workshop (you can take home a country quilt!). A practiced quilter teaches 
a quick- piece technique. ♦ February 3 The Oklahoma City Philharmonic 
Orchestra performs with soulful Russian violinist Mark Peskanov in a 
program including works by Mozart, Beethoven and French composer 
Edouard Lalo. • February 15 America’s favorite scalawags Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer are the stars of the musical “Big River: The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn,” performed at the Fine Arts Auditorium 
at Northeastern State University in lahlequah. f February 24-25 The 
U.S. cavalry once again visits the winter camp of Cheyenne Chief Henry 
Roman Nose when living history buffs drive horse-drawn supply wagons to 
Roman Nose State Park near Watonga. The rcenactors will set up camp near 
the park s springs. * Denotes a Homecoming "90 event. 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 


JAMIXRY 

LN "'I'he Best of Times: [ntimate Amefii.“an Painting 
From tlie 4'idm of the Centun/’ Otl Museum tjf 
Art. Norman. (405) 325-3272 

1-14 “Small Wonders,” Kirkpatrick Gallery for Okla- 
homa Artists, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC*, (40.5} 427- 
5461 

L2H “Spirit of Israel,” Fenster Nhiscum of Jewish Art> 
Tulsa, (91K} 5H2-3732 

1-3(1 Topiary Display, Kirkpatrick Cireenhouse. 
Kirkpatrick Cxmter, OKC, (405) 4Z7-.5461 

I -31 “Creative Gourds by Peggy Endersby," Arc Gai- 
lers\ iMains Indians and Pioneer Museum, 
WiKidward, (405) 256-6136 

I -April I “Dancing to RemeinberT OK Museum of Natural 
History, Norman, (4U5) 325-4711 
5- Feb. 1 1 “Shadows of Reality,” CiikTcase Museum, 'Fulsa. 
(91S) 5H2-3I22 


5-Feb. 25 


5-1- eb, 25 


.5-Feb. 2« 


7-24 
12-Feb, 10 


13-24 


13-31 


13-May 13 


14^Feh, 15 


IK-Apr. 8 


“Nona jean Hulsey, Photographs from Oaxaca." 
Chadc-s B, Ciuddard .\rc Center, Ardmore, (4tl.5) 

zzh-mm 

■‘Oklahoma Society of Impressionists Exhibition," 
Charles l\. (loddard Art (Center, Ardmore. (405) 
226-0909 

“Arehicectural Photos," Robert Cleveland. ImJ 
Photography Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick ('enier, 
OKC, (405 ) 424^0.=i5 

"Innovators of American llkisiration," Gardiner Art 
Gallery , Stili water, (4(15) 744-6016 
"Nat'l Wildlife Magazine !*hotn Contest Exhibi- 
tion,” Muscuni of the Great Plains, Lawton, (405> 
35,3^5675 

“Visions of the Universe." Planetarium, Omniplex, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-5564 
“Big Snuff." Individual .Artists of Oklahoma, OKC, 
(405) 843-3441 

"Great Balls of Fire,” Planetarium, Kirkpatrick 

Center, OKC, (405) 424-5564 

”,Symbolic Kiowa Paintings by Harding Big Btiw." 

.Southerrr [Mains Indian Museum. Anadarko, (-K)5) 

247-6221 

“ Forbes F a be rge' S i 1 v e r,” Ph i I bn >o k M use u m of 
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CALENDAR 


Arc, Tulsa, <91 8) 749-7941 

24-Fcb. 25 '^Carolyn BrEidy: Water colors/^ Oil Museum of Arc, 

Norman, (4115) 325-3272 

24-Feb, 25 "New Work: juseph Glasco,” Oil Museum of Art, 
Norman, (4U5) 325-3272 

27-Feb, 28 '*ConscrLteciuns2* Firebouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) 329-4523 


FEBRUARY 

1-28 
1-28 
1 -March 14 
1 -April 30 

1 7- April I 
17- April 15 
18-Mareb 22 


Photo Archives Kxhibic, Woolaroc Museum, 
Bartlesville, (918) 336-0307 
Fine Arts C^ompccicion, Arc Gallery, Plains Indians 
and Pioneers Museum, Woodward, (405) 2,56-6136 
Sprin/T Gardening in Oklahoma, Kirkpatrick Green - 
house, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
"'Classic Brides of the *50s and "60s," John Howell, 
Int’l Photoi^raphy Hall of Fame, Kirkpatrick Cen- 
ter, (405) 424-4055 

“Structures," Omniplex, Kirkpatrick Center, OKf^, 
(405) 424-5564 

“Tulsa Collects," Gilcreasc Museum, 'I'ulsa, (918) 
582-3122 

“Pottery by David 'ITompstm," Stmt hern Plains 
Indian Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 


JAP^UARY 

7 

12-21 


12-27 


13-14 
22-25, Mar, 1-3 


26-Feb. 10 
26- Feb. 24 



DRAMA 


N'non the Cltjwn, Mr. F/s Puppets, t^erfurming 
Arcs ( lencer, Tulsa, (918) 596-7! 1 1 
“The Good Doctor," Pheatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 
744-1 168 

“I'he Shadtiw Box," Carpenter Stjuarc Thcarre, 
OKC, (405) 232-6500 

“I'he Lons NiKhc of Medea," Lawton Communiw 
'I'heaier, [.awion, (405) 3,55- U^OO 
“Brij^doon," Southwest Playhcuise, Clinton, (405) 
323-4448 

“I Never Sang For My Father," Gaslight Fheatre, 
Fnid, (405) 234-2307 

"Hotel Paradiso," Ptdlard 'Fheatre, Guthrie, (405) 
282-2801 


FEBRUARY 


1-3 

“'Fhe .Shame of Fombstoncv" AC'F M, Ada, (405) 
332-7863 

1-4 

"Seven Brides for Seven Brothers,"Mitchell Hall 
llieacer, (]SU, Hdmond, (405) 341-2980 

I-IO 

“.Showboat," Shawnee Idctic 'Fheatre, Shawnee, 
(405) 27.5-2805 

2-4, 9-10 

“Our I'own," Guymon (Community' 'Fheatre Spot- 
light Players, Guymon, (405) .3.18-{)019 

6-25 

“Anansi, I’he Spider," Oklahoma Clhildren's 'Fhe- 
atre, OKC. (405) 948-6408 

8-10 

“Brighton Beach Memoirs," OK Shakespearean 
Festival Dinner 'Fheatre, Durant, (405) 924-0121 

8-10, 15-18, 22-24 

“' Fw( 1 1 1 e n 1 1 e me n o f Verona . " C aba re c Su p per ' Fh e - 
aire. Ft, Sill (405)351-6211 

8-11 

“ Fhe Crucible," Miami Little 'Fheatre, Miami^ 
<918) 542-1443 

8-25 

"Same Fi me Next Year," Jewel Box 'Theatre, OKC, 


9^24 
1U14, 19-20 
•15 


19-25 


22-25 

22-25 


23-Mar. 4 


(405)521-1786 

"I'he Fifth of July," Carpenter Sijuare Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 232-6500 

"Waiting ft^r Godot," Stone Soup 'Fheatre, Nor- 
man, (405) 362- 

“Big River: I’he Adventures of Hueklebeny Finn," 
NSU, Tahlequah, (918) 456-551 1 
“*rhe t’nsinkahle Molly Brown," Ardmore Little 
T he at re , Ard more, ( 4( )5 ) 223-1 32 7 
" \ 1 ache til," OCl ' 1 'h cat re , OKC, (405 ) 52 i -5 1 24 
“Hrigadcmn," Southwest Playhouse. Clinton, (405) 
323-7065 

"Absurd Person Singular," 'Fheatre 4'ulsa, 'Fulsa, 
(918) 744-1168 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

JANtlAfiY 

17-20 Blucgrass Festival, Western Hills Guest Ranch, 
Wagfmer, (918) 772-2297 

26-27 Wintcrtalcs. Story telling h' estiva I, I leadership Square, 
OKC, (405 ) 236-2416 


FEBRUARY 

10 Native American Fair, Natl Guard Armory, OKC, 
(405) 424-55M 

1 0 (Chocolate Festival, F i rehouse Art Center, Norman, 
(405) ,329-4523 

21 hmgi nee ring Fair, Omniplex, Kirkpatrick Center, 
OKC; (405) 424-.55M 



INDIAN EVENTS 

JANlJAfiY 

*13 Literary .Symposium, Robert j, (mnley: Cherokee 
Novel ist, ' Fhe M'hompson House, ' Fah ku^uah, (9 18) 
456-9685 



MUSIC AND DANCE 

JANUARY 

6 tn assies Concert with pianist Jtise Feghali, OKC] 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Civic C Center, OKC], (405) 
232-7373 

6 Baritone Stephen Dickson, Metropolitan Opera, 
Scottish Rite 'Fcmple, Guthrie, (405) 282-7242 
12,13 I *c }ps C Itj nee rt w i c li ,Ste v'e A1 1 e n , O Kt ] Ph i 1 h a nmin ic 
Orchestra, C^ivic (Center, OKC, (405) 232-7373 

14 Harpsichord, Oboe and Flute 'l>io, Southwest 
Playhouse, (Clinton, (405) 323-1675 

18 Cdassies Ckmcert, Fulsa Philharmonic, Performing 
Arcs Center, Fulsa, (918) 584-2533 

19 'Fulsa Philharmonic. ,Serciean Ckneer, .Stillwater. 
(405 ) 744-6133 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


20 "'Cop pel ia," 'I'ulsa Ballet "i'hcaire, Lawton Bliil- 
hiirmonie OrehestraT Lawton^ (405) 248- 2 W) I 

20 C^clliifest, OU School of Music, Norman. (405) 525- 
20HI 

21 Kalichstein- Laredo- Robinstm 4Vio* Williams The- 
atre. Tulsa. (918) 742-4087 

25 fliassical Pianist Peter .Simon. NSC. 'Tablequah, 
(91H) 45b-.S5ll 

27 Htraregic Air Command Band Concert. K1 Rcnfi I IK 
Auditorium. Kl Reno. (405) 262-4620 

51 Symph<mic Winds ("oncert. Ol I School of Music. 
Norman, (405) 525-2081 


FE/tRUARY 

1 OSl ' Wind Ensemble. Seretcan Ce nrer, S til I water. 
(4(LS) 744-6155 

2 "‘.Snow White and the Seven nsvarfs,” "Madame 
Butterfly." Cimarron Circuit Opera Co.. Norman. 
(405) 5f>L89ri2 

5 Bi^ Band C'onecrt. Scottish Kite Temple. Cnithric. 
(405) 2H2-7242 

5 16ips Concert with l^eter Nero: "’'The Chiefians.” 
4'ulsa Philharmonic. Performing Arts Center, 4 ulsa 
(918) .584-2.555 

5 (dassics Concert with violinist Mark Peskanm. 
OKC Philharmonic Orchestra. Cdvic (fencer, OKC. 
(4051 252-7575 

6 N orm a n C h a nt her ( 3 re hes tra. O C Seht w 1 1 of M i istc. 
Norman, (405) 525-20H1 

M Taj Mahal and the John Watkins Ortnip, Black 
Liberated Arts Center, Metro 'Tech, OKC, (405) 
52H-4666 

9 ".Al [ an ( let 1 1 c M u s ic ,Scri es. 1 irm i ng Arts ( le ntc r. 

Tulsa, (918) .596-7111 

9^10 Pops ("cmceri with I’atty Page. OKC. Philharmfjnie 
Orchestra. Cdvic Center, OKC. (405) 252-7,575 
9-1 1 “Rodeo.” '"VThe Merry Wklinv," 4'uka Ballet 
'rhearre. Performing Arts Center. Tulsa, 

{918) 585-2575 

10 Lawton Ph i I ha rm(mk- Orchestra, Law ton. (405) 248- 
2001 

10 “'Taj Mahal.” Williams 'Theatre, Performing 
Am t:eiuer. Tulsa, (918) 5^>fj-7l22 

1 1 Ronald Radford Cemcert. Chtipin Society of Mid- 
Am e rica. E d m o n d . (405 1 541 -4422 

1 1 'M op Brass.” Communiiy Center, Bartlesville, 
(918) 5.57*2787 

1 1 [ ' la m e nco C u i tari sc R on a I d R a d ford , M i tch ell 1 1 a 1 1 

Theater. CSl'. Edmond. (405) 541-2980 
15 Jorg Demns. Williams ’Theatre, I'erforming Arts 
Center, 4'tiJsa, (918) 596-7122 
15 Anton Nel with 'Tulsa Philharmonic. Performing 
Arts Center, 'Tulsa (918) 584-2555 
15 Tulsa Opera Lecture/Redcal. OU School of Music, 
Norman. (405) 525-2081 

19 “LaBfiheme,” Cimarron Circuit Opera Co.. Sooner 
Theatre. Norman (405) .564-8962 
21 Ja/7. Ensenthic Concert. Oli School of Music. 

Ntmtian, (405) 525-2081 

22,25 OSU Symphony Orchestra. Serecean Center. StilL 
w ater, {405) 744-6 1 55 

25 “Sweet Betsy from Pike,’" Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Co., Hayes Elem. School. Enid (405) 5(>4-H9(>2 
2,5-24 OSU Opera .Stage, .Scretcan Center, Siiilwarer, 
{405) 744-61,55 


25 1 laydn 4 do- Vienna. Williams 'Theatre. Performing 

Alts CentCT. I'ulsa. (918) 742-4087 
27 Ntmhcastcrn OK Symphony Orchestra, NSC. 

l'ahlet|uah. (918) 456-551 1 
27 Chamber Ensemble and Chorale, Ol SchcKil 
of Music. Norman, l405> 525-2081 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 

JANVAMY 

18‘2I Int'l Tinals Rodeo. Con ventton (knter. Tulsa i918) 
.5%-7l77 


FEBRUARY 

1- 5 C^AJC ( a)]lcgiacc Rodeo. Carl Albert Jr, f aillcgc. 

Potcau. (918) f>47-H66(l 

2- 5 Bull ma n iu“ A ' J >i h u ic to V reck 1 c s B row n a nd L a nc 

Ernst. La/A E Arena, (lurhrie, (405) 282-5004 
10 Opening of 199(1 Race Meet, Blue Ribbon Downs. 
Sallisaw, (918) 775-7771 

2,5-25 'Team Roping Jackpot, Lazy E Arena. Guthrie, 
{405} 282-5004 



SPECIAL EVENTS 

JA:\(ARY 

1-51 Eagle Watch, Grcenleaf State Park, Braggs. (918) 
487-51%; d enkiller State Park, fiore. (918) 489- 
5(>45; Sequoyah .State I*ark and V\ cs tern Hills Ciucst 
Ranch, Wagoner. 1918) 685-0878 
I -Eeb, 28 Eagle Watch. Quartz Mountain State Park and Resort. 
Altus. (405)477-1950 

1 -E'ch, 28 'Trout Pishing. Remwn Ntwe Stare Park and Resort. 

Waconga, (405) 521 -541 1 : Beavers Bend State Park. 
Broken Bow , (405>494-65(JO;Quariz Mountain State 
Piifk Liiid Resort. Aluis. (40.>) 477-1 950 
6 'Twelfth Night Christmas Tree Burning, Johnson 
Park. Tulsa. (91S) 5%-785l 

7 J 4,21 Muzzle Loading Rille Workshop and Seminar.J.M. 
Da vis Ci tj n N I ij sc u m . C.4 a re more , ( 9 1 8 ) 54 1 -5707 
19-21 Quilt Workshop, l..akc Murray Countrs Inn. 
Ardmore. (40,S) 22.Wi6(l0 


FFBR(-ARY 

,5-4 .America V Natl Gun Show. ExpKi Square, Tulsa, 
(9IH) 744-1115 

5-14 Valentines Day Carriage Rides. .Allen Ranch. BiKby, 
(918) .566-5010 

9-1 1 Hot Rod and Custom Car Show . 'Tulsa Conv ention 
Center, 4'ulsa. (918) .596-7165 
24-25 Uving History Camp. I’.S. Cavalry Reenaetors. 

Roman Nose .State Park, 5Vaionga (405) 521-541 1 
25 Coin Club Exhibit. Stephens Co, Ejirgrtumds. 
Duncan. (405) 6.58-2260 


\hhuHgh thr mfmwatmn hi ihts aikndarh airmiK f/nfrs and detaih mn fhtmgf 
mthiiiit no/hv. P/emr hi /i^hfimr /teffjn tmendhig am furm. 


january- February 199(1 
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